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E- Naples to-day there is no choral society whatever, 
and part-writing apears to be a lost art. 


there is no necessity for men to swear. 


etn 

HE chief mission of music is to reflect the human 
soul, to show it its own image. This is music's 
great function and special prerogative. When it attempts 


to depict external objects, it resigns much of its power. 
a 








HE wisest of all the old Greeks recommended teach- 
ing children music, on the ground that it taught 
them not to be seli-willed and fanciful, but to see the 
beauty of order, the usefulness of rule, and the divineness 


of law. 


HE spontaneous expression of emotion is not allowed 

in modern society. All such repressions tend to 
destroy emotion. If when the feeling arises within us to 
pat a dog, for instance, we resist it habitually, in course 
of time we shall destroy the feeling and become indiffer- 
ent. Some outward act is necessary to the healthy de- 
velopment of instinctive emotion. Possibly on account of 
this fact, ritualism in religious exercises and music in 
social life are required. They provide emotional outlets. 


USIC is the most progressive of all the arts. In 
sculpture and painting nothing is now produced 
that can excel or even equal the works of artists long 
dead. Music is more generally practiced as a fine art, 
7. e., from a pure love of beauty. It is more readily ap- 
preciated by the people. A child or uneducated person 
to whom great historical paintings are incomprehensible, 
may derive considerable satisfaction from the musical 
classics, if they are fairly well rendered. 





ERSONS are frequently found extolling music that 
pleases them and denying the superiority of ac- 
knowledged masterpieces. A few conventical hymns and 
folk songs form the world of music to them, and from 
this slender knowledge of the products of the art they 
affect to sneer at so called scientific music, as many 
other persons do at priestcraft or whatever savors of exclu- 
sive or superior knowledge or acquired taste. Such 
critics being generally of the most outspoken kind make 
themselves very unpleasant to young, aspiring students 
of music. It frequently happens that, after having per- 
formed at some social gathering a really satisfactory work 
of art, one of these opinionated persons, without any in- 
tention of being impertinent, will exclaim, “There is no 
in such stuff! Can you play ‘ The Golden Slip- 
pers?’” Let the artist remember that musicians created 
music. They alone know what music is good or bad. 
In any disputed cases an appeal to the faculty must be 
considered final. There is no higher tribunal. Let the 
lover of high art bear with the remarks of Philistines as 
best he may and avoid their society as much as practicable ; 
as one fond of beautiful landscapes or sunsets similarly 
uncongenial or unimpressionable companions 


music 


avoids 
while meditating on their beauty. 
- 

N audience, having listened to a symphony, is hardly 
A competent to pass judgment on its merits. The 
quick movements rush by with such velocity that only 
skilled musicians are able to gain more than a general 
impression of them. No one walking once past a group 
of statuary would think of publishing a critical opinion 
respecting it; and yet the symphony may present at any 


one instant a greater number of details or parts. It is not 
unusual to find amateurs, when trying a new piece, cast it 
aside without playing the whole, if it does not immedi- 


ately please them. Yet it may be music of the best kind, 
however they may not enjoy it,—as a soup may be highly 
nutritious food, although its flavor may not please. Con- 
sidering the fact that the best music generally requires a 
second hearing before it is appreciated, and then makes a 


more profound impression than inferior work, the office 
of the critic is seen to be of considerable importance. 
As in passing through a picture gallery we can barely 
have time to enjoy more than a féw works, and are 


pleased to obtain the company of one who can tell us 


-POR\ STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 





what to dwell upon or avoid ; so in economizing the time 
spent in music it is well to take the advice of an- expert 
and try to rise to his point of view respecting acknowl- 
edged masterpieces, and thus to quicken the perceptions 
and increase the ability to enjoy highest art. 


N a gallery of painting it is so common to hear even 
artists speak of technical details of representation, 
that the art seems to an amateur as mere handicraft. The 
subjects chosen by modern painters are very frequently 
so wanting in interest, or interest that is lasting, that their 
works soon become tiresome to the regarder, who per- 
haps often wonders how the painters could have had 
patience to spend so much pains on their production. If 
this is hinted, then we are told that the paintings “ show 
power,” or particular attention is drawn to the wonder- 
ful truth of details with which a broomstick or other such 
object is painted. Then we marvel how any man has a 
soul for broomsticks and, if he is worthy the name of 
artist, that he does not choose something from out this 
wonderful world worth reflection and remembrance, es- 
pecially when the real object of a painter is to show the 
innate beauty of things. Many painters are satisfied with 
truth as regards resemblance, leaving all else to take care 
of itself. In music, on the contrary, the composer seeks 
for the idea in the first place, and then cries aloud the 
meaning. He feels strongly, and is thoroughly conscious 
of the nature of his impressions, although he does not 
behold objects as the painter. Hence Beethoven's “Pas- 
toral” symphony, although no landscape, is yet, as it 
were, the expression of a landscape on a bright summer's 
day as interpreted by a person in mental health, 2. ¢., not 
one to whom all things seem gloomy and dull. 








SYMMETRY IN MUSIC. r 

E are not pleased with melodies based upon the 
W chromatic scale, because a movement by semi- 
tones is monotonous, whereas variety is required to sus- 
tain interest; and also because if all the intervals were 
similar in size, it would be difficult to retain a perception 
of the locality of the keynote. But it is often asked, on 
what grounds does the musician justify his choice of the 
particular scale now in general use in Western Europe, 
called the diatonic scale? Its tones and semitones fol- 
low in the unsymmetrical order: 1, 1, 1-2,1, 1,1, 1-2. The 
letters C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C are attached to the notes 
between which these intervals occur. 

Pythagoras placed these notes in the order, F, C, G, D, 
A, E, B, and made them equi-distant or the intervals be- 
tween each two to be in the ratio of 2 to 3; and then rear- 
ranged the series in alphabetical order to form a scale. 
But this formula was unsuited for harmony, although it 
was symmetrical, rational and consistent. We require a 
scale that shall show still greater variety, and be, above 
all things, suitable for our modern use of chords. Hence 
we have taken the triune system of triads, known as 
those of the sub-dominant, tonic and dominant; and 
with the notes required for these have formed our melod- 
ic scale, which has the required unity and variety : 


16 20 24 
~ MF cesees Or chord of the sub-dominant. 
e, A, te 
30 36 
-- a Or chord of the tonic. 
Cc. - e = 
45 54 
_ _- ..Or chord of the dominant. 
GC, kk 3 
24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 


C, D, E, F, G, A, B, Cc. 

Here the notes of the chord of “F” are multiplied by 
two, so as to appear an octave higher as required for the 
scale. If now it is thought that by making the note “C” 
a central point, instead of a starting or terminal point, 
the scale will present two tetrachords of exactly equal 
proportions, it is only necessary to refer to the figures to 
perceive that they have subtle differences. These must 
be well known if one would avoid becoming sorely puz- 
zled in working musical problems or accounting for 
remainders (afofomes) sufficiently large to put the chords 
out of tune and confound all attempts at calculating har- 
monies. For here, : 


36 40 45 
G, A, B, C. 


The figures 36, 40 and 48, 54, show that the first inter- 
val is in the proportion of 9: 10 and the second in the 
ratio of 8:9. Hence, the former, although a whole tone, 
is a smaller interval than the second. In actual perform- 
ance, and in the tuning of instruments, somewhat differ- 
ent proportions are adopted; but this is the ideally perfect 
major scale and the orderly method of its construction. 

The other scale in general use in Europe, commonly 
called the Hungarian system, that is greatly employed by 
Liszt, has this singular order of succession : 

C, D, E flat, F sharp, G, A flat, B, C. 
In order to show the symmetry of this scale in a gen- 
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eral way, as above, the dominant must form a central 
point instead of the tonic. Thus: . 
G, A flat, B natural, C. 
D, E flat, F sharp, G. 
When each tetrachord shows these intervals, 4,1, 4. 

It will be noted that the step of a tone only occurs be. 
tween the first and second notes of this scale. The over. 
strained intervals of one and a half tones and the con. 
strained intervals of semitones make this scale a most 
characteristic basis of melodic and harmonic construction, 

“ i 
A NEW MUSICAL HISTORY. 

E have received from the publishing firm of F. E, 
C. Leuckart, Leipzig, the musical illustrations to 
August Wilhelm Ambros’ “History of Music,” edited by 
Otto Kade, that have been issued since May, 1881. These 
are in the form of convenient handbooks, printed from 

engraved plates, executed in the best style. 

The compositions include six pieces by Joannes 
Ockeghem, six by Jacobus Hobrecht, six by Josquin de 
Prés, two by Pierre- de la Rue, and two by Antonius 
Brummel. These are to be followed by selections from 
other old writers, whose names (thirty-five in number) 
are little known to students generally. The eighty-four 
pieces selected cannot fail to be of use in drawing atten- 
tion to the contrapuntal style of music that was in vogue 
long before bass and inner parts were made as uninter- 
esting to singers as they are frequently now, and 
even in works that are in great favor with both mu- 
sicians and the public. The seriousness, earnestness, 
solemnity and severity of style of the sacred music here 
brought under notice remind one most forcibly of the 
saying of Wagner, which is unfortunately only too 
true, respecting the neglect of counterpoint by church 
musicians: ‘The decline of this art in Italy and the 
simultaneous introduction of the development of operatic 
melody among the Italians, I can only term a lapse into 
Paganism.” 

The first page of the music presents to the modern 
musician a strange appearance. He finds the tenor (or 
“C’”’) clef on all lines of the stave except the upper one, 
and (as we are accustomed to think) an inordinate num- 
ber of slow notes that are sung to each syllable, recalling 
the pneumas of old. The pneuma and perielesis are still 
sung by priests in Catholic churches, but not so frequently 
as in these old compositions. They introduce such pas- 
sages only towards the close of a strain, and generally 
on the penultimate or anti-penultimate. In “Pinafore” 
this style has been travestied on the words, “He remains 
an Englishman,” which forms a familiar illustration in 
evidence of the supposition that the pneuma or perielesis 
led to the elaboraté cadenza of the modern operatic 
style of singing. 

Also on page 1 of this collection a complete circle is 
used as a time-signature, We are accustomed to the in- 
complete circle or “C,” which we say indicates “ common 
time.” The circle indicates a time consisting of three 
semibreves or as it was called in mediaeval days “ tempus 
perfectum.” The music being written in such (to us) 
long notes appears to be very slow, but really it was not 
so. The breve itself, as its name implies, was originally 
a short note. In musical notation, therefore, we may no- 
tice a gradual and increasing tendency toward the use of 
shorter notes, as in music itself a tendency to raise the 
pitch. 

The text of this history we have not received, but judg- 
ing from the illustrations, it does not appear to be su- 
perior to many other elaborate and learned treatises on 
the history of the art of tones, published on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in one very important particular. For 
this writer in common with the others has apparently 
ignored the fact that counterpoint was invented in the 
north of England, and was brought to a high state of cul- 
tivation there before the Flemings began to teach it to 
the Italians. 

We find here, as elsewhere, no mention of the first 
English composers or specimens of their works at any 
period. These are far in advance of the specimens given 
here, both as regards counterpoint and also artistic feel- 
ing, as shown in the flow of melodies and their suitability 
to express the general character of the text. 

All English-speaking people should bear in mind the 
fact that our new art of music was born in England, and 
was first sung in the English as well as the Latin lam 
guage. Long before the time of Shakespeare, music it 
England had obtained a high state of cultivation, espe 
cially in the north, to say nothing of Wales and Ire 
land. The Welsh and Irish, in the opinion of their cot 
querors, were nothing if not musical. For this reaso@ 
the Irish were allowed to retain the harp as a nati 
emblem. 

To give these statements the authority required, it 
only necessary to direct the reader to procure a copy® — 
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a madrigal for six voices in the form of a canon, 4 in 1, in 
unison with two added parts, that is preserved in the 
British Museum (Harl. MS. 978), entitled “Sumer is 
icumen in.” Ritson refers its date to “as early a period, 
at least, as the year 1250.” Sir Frederick Madden, keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, says that it was 
written earlier rather than later than this date. The 
words are still older, according to some authorities; but 
of course, this proves nothing respecting the age of the 
music, or is at most but a negative proof. 

A very singable and pleasant “O salutaris hostia,” by 
Pierre de la Rue, occurs on page 144. The F clef, being 
put upon the middle line of the stave, is an illustration of 
the “baritone clef,” now rarely used. The selections 
generally show on the part of the old writers their calcu- 
lations, constraints and hesitations, and appear stiff, dry 
and mechanical. Those of the old English composers 
are much more spontaneous, impulsive, free, graceful and 
expressive. This alone points to the fact that they had 
had longer practice in contrapuntal art. 

The same publisher announces some other works hav- 
ing a high historical interest that cannot fail to be of 
service to the musical student and enrich our public 
libraries. 








MINOR TOPICS. 


COMPOSERS cannot peer into the future; otherwise 
they might well shudder when writing certain works. The 
modern spirit is opposed to veneration. What would have 
been treated tenderly by a generation or two back is now 
ruthlessly sacrificed or mutilated for private interests. At 
the Alhambra, London, there was recently represented ‘‘The 
Bronze Horse” opera, by Auber, translated into English with 
two new dances. Instead of the action taking place in 
China, as in the original work, a change was made to Japan, 
&c. It therefore appears that the opera of the French com- 
poser was handled without much regard being had to his 
primary intentions. Fame brings its penalties and inflictions. 





A Parisian “chronicler” gives a very curious ver- 

sion of the origin of the ‘‘ Prophet” libretto. One day, while 
visiting the catacombs of Paris with Gerard de Nerval, the 
‘‘parrator” began to speak about the bones that surrounded 
them at every step and of the ruins of Thebes and Osirus, its 
founder. An idea struck him—‘‘ Gerard,” said he, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that there could be made a fine work upon the follow- 
ing splendid argument: ‘Solomon! the three workmen of 
the Temple—the Queen of Sheba!’” ‘*‘ Who would compose 
the music to so grand a subject ?” Gerard asked. ‘‘ Meyer- 
beer!” quickly replied the ‘‘ narrator.” Gerard’s face lighted 
up. ‘* Here is my hand,” said he to me, offering it; ‘‘let us 
ascend to the street and make the sketch.” In eight days the 
sketch was finished, and taken to Meyerbeer by Gerard, who 
had known him in Germany, ‘‘ Return in eight or ten days,” 
said the renowned composer. On the day indicated, Gerard 
went to hear the composer's reply. ‘‘The opera is not yet 
written,” said Meyerbeer; ‘‘ but I am at work upon it. How 
much do you ask for your sketch?” ‘* What you desire to 
give,” replied Gerard a little astonished. Necessity and un- 
wise council induced my poor friend to accept the sum that 
Meyerbeer offered him. Some months later he came to me, 
and presented me with two opera tickets. ‘‘I do not know,” 
said he ‘‘who has sent me these two tickets, because I have 
asked no one for them.” ‘‘ What work is going to be repre- 
sented this evening?” ‘‘An opera entitled ‘Le Prophéte’ 
will have its first performance this evening.” If this is not 
true, it is well found. 





A CORRESPONDENT in the London Musical World 
says some things which havea good deal of foundation in fact. 
He says that a man who fails as a butcher tries his hand asa 
grocer; but the tea and sugat business failing to yield him 
an income to justify taking a drive on Sunday, he turns his 
variable attention to some other trade. This failing, he 
avails himself of the dernier ressort. He becomes a teacher 
The sad thing is that the ignorance of the pub- 
lic with regard to music enables all such pretenders to suc- 
ceed. The manner in which these and similar followers of 
the divine art flourish is patent enough, for the income they 
make silences all disbelievers. Truly, the critic who said 
that the great public, in matters of art, was a jackass, was 
not far wrong. This may not be complimentary, but truth 
rarely is. Nevertheless, it should be sometimes spoken. 


of singing. 


. aint 

THe mistakes of amateur singers who attempt to 
enlighten and entertain the assembled company in drawing 
rooms are sometimes more pitiable than laughable. Ata 
fashionable drawing room party some weeks ago two sisters 
attempted to sing a duet for soprano and contralto. It was 
not long before the contralto, unable to resist the prominence 
of the upper voice and the melody given to it, wandered 
away trom its own part, and finally obtained a firm foothold 
by singing in unison with the soprano. This she did until 
the end of the piece was reached; and, strange as it may 
‘ppear, neither of the fair but exasperating vocalists seemed 
to be aware of the error that one of them had made, Nat- 


urally enough, the listeners were utterly unconscious of the 
sin that had been committed against the composer and the 
divine art in the abstract, and serenely applauded the imper- 
fect éffort. All of which goes to prove that music is yet only 
partially appreciated and understood, and that there is still 
room for improvement in every direction. In connection 
with this, it may aptly be mentioned that a petition, signed 
by Saint Saéns and other influential Parisian musicians, has 
recently been presented to the French government, advocat- 
ing the introduction of obligatory musical instruction in the 
elementary schools of France. Such a law is not only 
needed in every country, but would tend to raise the social 
atmosphere now prevailing in them. 





HIsTORICAL concerts have become pretty frequent 
of late in large cities, and now four such of great interest are 
shortly to be given in Paris, in which the old instruments 
are to be used for which the music was specially written. 
The programme of the first one is as follows. It will serve 
to give an idea of the series contemplated: 450 B. C.—*'Pre- 
lude,” for aulos (Greek flute); *‘Pythika,” by Pindar, (for 
song and aulos). Christian era (fifth century)—‘*Ode for 
song.” Eleventh century—‘‘Jerusalem Mirabilis” (chorus of 
the Crusaders). To illustrate the year 1494, there is to be 
performed a ‘‘Triumphal Song” of the Spaniards after the 
taking of Granada (for the usual mixed quartet of voices); 
and for 1541, a ‘‘Pavane,” by Tylman Susato. A ‘Persian 
Song,” for soprano, will show what the art was in 1557; and 
1570 will be illustrated by a ‘‘Gloria” fortwo choirs, by Pal- 
estrina, An aria from ‘‘The Tempest,” by Purcell, has been 
chosen for the year 1660; while for 1690 there is to be repro- 
duced a ‘*‘Sanctus” for sixteen voices, with organ acompani- 
ment, by Besevoli. The year 1700 will be represented by a 
piece for the clavegin, by Scarlatti, (fragment from the opera 
*‘Talestrie,” composed by the Princess Marie Antoinette, of 
Saxe-Gotha). A ‘‘buffo aria,” by Cimarosa, will illustrate 
the year 1786; while the year 1820 will be shown up by 
Beethoven's march from ‘“‘The Ruins of Athens,” and a 
‘Song of the Priests of Mesopotamia” (a chorus for bass 
voices). The last work performed will be Mendelssohn's 
‘‘Trumpet Overture,” representing the year 1846. A most 
truly interesting and instructive programme, Why cannot 
one of our popular conductors inaugurate a similar series of 
concerts in New York? It certainly would pay and be a 
novelty. 


Ir the London £ra is to be credited, there is in ex- 
istence an opera by Offenbach absolutely unpublished and 
unknown except by the friends of the composer. It is an 
operetta in three acts, entitled ‘‘Queen Lucette,” and was 
written about a dozen years ago forarich Australian, a Frank 
Koppin, of Melbourne. The libretto narrates the adventures 
of a young girl in an enchanted isle, and it is naturally de- 
clared that the music is one of the best inspirations of Offen- 
bach. The maestro made great efforts to acquire again this 
opera from its purchaser, but he would not allow it to go out 
of his possession at any cost, as he intends to have it repre- 
sented in Australia. If such is a fact, impresarios will not 
be wanting who will offer the owner liberal sums for the ex- 
clusive right of performing it in one or more countries. 





A FRENCH journal relates the following peculiar 
Swiss custom that prevails when artists visit Switzerland. A 
celebrated Parisian pianist, who recently gave a series of 
concerts in that country, was remitted a permit to travel 
through the various cities, worded thus curiously: ‘‘ Permit 
for traveling artists. The Department of Finances concedes 
to Mons. X. permission to exercise his skill as pianist in the 
canton of ”. On the margin was written certain in- 
formation about the criminal (?), to which was added this 
note: ‘‘ The bearer of this permit must carry it on his per- 
son, and present it whenever requested to do so by the 





police.” At the foot of this strange document there is also 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Traveling artists, comedians, 
singers, musicians, photographers, horse-breakers, rope- 


dancers, prestidigitators, &c., as also panoramas, seraglios, 
and other art exhibitions, besides shows of natural curiosi- 
ties, 30 francs per month, f/us a franc for the stamp.” No 
wonder the journal referred to above says that the divine art 
followed by Beethoven and Mozart is mixed up in a motley 
company. Still business is business, and custom is custom. 


Tue New York public is not the only one that com- 
plains of the ‘‘ baldness” of the general operatic répertaire. 
The journals of Milan having set forth that the operas chosen 
for representation the coming autumn at La Scala are ‘* Semi- 
ramide” and ‘‘ Puritani,” the Gasetta Musicale aptly remarks 
that ‘‘ we cannot but deplore the disbursement of large sums 
for the purpose of putting on the scenes two old works, which 
have been heard by foreigners hundreds of times in their own 
countries, performed by celebrated artists. A little love of 


art ought to have suggested to the Opera House committee 
the selection of some score, whereby an idea could be ob- 
tained of modern Italian works, helpful to our composers. 
We have, for our misfortune, a committee which never allows 
an occasion to pass, to show itself hurtful to musical inter- 
ests, after having been all the year perfectly useless.” With 


rios who wish to make money without spending any, and 
whose love for art is only a byword. 


Ne 





A Lonpon correspondent has written in this wise to 
the Gasetta Piemontese: ‘The Milanese hissed Albani, wife 
of the impresario, who for the English is superior to Patti. 
For this crime of the Milanese, all the Italians were summa- 
rily ejected. But will Mr. Gye, of Covent Garden fame, be 
able to repeat this act of vengeance often without doing him- 
self damage? I doubt it. If the press would band together 
and refuse free passes to places of amusement, the public 
would very soon have their eyes opened to many things.” 
Here there is a direct fling at the venality and insincerity of 
the press, which is not entirely undeserved, notwithstanding 
the fact that many critics employed by powerful journals give 
unbiased and valuable opinions of art works and matters 
connected with them. Often, however, all is not gold that 
papers persist in saying #s gold, and intelligently educated 
readers are very well able to form a pretty true judgment not 
only of the piece criticised, but of the person's knowledge 
and ability who criticises. 








BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....Franz Rummel, the pianist, has been in Brussels lately. 

.... Theodore Toedt will sing in English at the Worcester 
Festival. 

....The San Francisco Minstrels were at the Brooklyn 
Park Theatre last week. 

....Laura Bellini has been summering at Nantasket Beach, 
where she has given several concerts. 

....** Cinderella at School” was performed for the last time 
at Daly's Theatre on last Saturday evening. 

..-»-Mme. Galli-Marié is singing ‘‘ Mignon” in Barce!ona. 
Engel, the delightful tenor of the old Lyric Theatre, plays 
William, 

....It is said that Mr. Mapleson was paid $6,000 for produ- 
cing ‘‘ Il Rénegato” by friends of the composer. The opera 
was a failure. 

..+-Colonel Mapleson and Signor Arditi, with a portion of 
Her Majesty's Opera Company, will probably sail for New 
York on September 29 

.--.Mons, Bosquin, the well known tenor of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, is to be married, it is announced, to Marie 
Fechter, the daughter of the late Charles Fechter. 

....The Philharmonic Club will commence their usual series 
of chamber music concerts at Chickering Hall, November 15, 
Florence Copleston, pianiste, will be the solo artist at the 
first concert. 

....Lillie Berg, a young artiste of this city, recently re- 
ceived the compliment of a testimonial concert at Richfield 
Springs, in which she sang several times. The entertainment 
was quite successful. 

....The opera house in Holyoke, Mass., was crowded 
when the operatic extravaganza, ‘‘ Medical Students,” was 
presented by Our College Boys Opera Company. The piece 
itself was pronounced a success. 

....Berlioz’s dramatic cantata, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” will be 
performed for the first time in Boston, in October, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, with George Henschel as 
soloist, and the Philharmonic orchestra largely augumented. 
....Emily Winant and G,. W. Warren, recently gave a 
matinée musicale at the Lake House, Lake George, for the 
benefit of the local Episcopal church. The result was a good 
addition to the church funds and a success for the performers. 


....The event of the summer musical season in Cincinnati 
was the arrival of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra last week. 
One of the features of the concerts he gave there was the 
Fifth Symphony of Rubinstein, performed in America for the 
first time a month since in Chicago. 

....Clara Louise Kellogg will sing in public for the first time 
since her return at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, September 
29. J. B. Pond will be her manager, and states that applica- 
tions for Miss Kellogg’s professional services are already so 
numerous that they cannot be filled during the coming season. 


....The Abbott Opera Troupe opened Governor Tabor’'s 
Opera House in Denver, on last Monday, September 5. It 
opened, en route, candidate Bookwalter's Opera House in 
Springfield, O., for which it was paid $2,500. Miss Abbott 
is doing quite a business in opening gubernatorial opera 
houses at present. 


...+Marguerite Selvi has been engaged by the Messrs. 
Harr.son to act and sing in their successful piece called 
“Photos.” In the second act she sings her celebrated tenor 
solos, including ballads, songs, &. Wherever Miss Selvi has 
sung she has always created a genuine enthusia-m, for she 
has both a fine voice and style. 


...-The Globe Theatre, Boston, was opened for a prelimi- 
nary season last week, the attractions being Rice's Reorgan- 
ized Surprise Party in ‘‘Cinderella at School.” The cast was 
almost entirely new, at least so far as the leading parts were 
concerned. Henry E. Dixey appeared for the first time as 
Syntax, and.made a decided hit. Mr. McCollin as /Jacé 
Polo, Eugene Clarke as Arthur Bicycle, George Schiller as 








these sentiments no one will disagree, save greedy impresa- 


Lord Lawntennis, Topsy Venn as Merepe Mallow, Fanny 
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Wentworth as Psyche Persimmons, George K. Fortescue as 
Miss Tropics, and Carrie Perkins as Chloris Slatepencil, all ap- 
peared in their several réles for the first time. The perform- 
ance as a whole was successful and smooth. 

...."* Patience,” the new wsthetic opera by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, will be produced at the Standard Theatre, on Sep- 
tember 19 by D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company. The rehearsals 
are now in progress, the company including William Carleton, 
Mr. Ryley, Mr. Cadwallader, Miss Roche, Carrie Burton, 
Miss Chappelle, Miss Hunnewell and others, Mr. Cadwal- 
lader was the original Frederick in the London production of 
the ‘‘ Pirates,” and Miss Roche is also from the London 
theatres. The costumes and all details are from designs by 
Mr. Gilbert himself. The New York performance of 
** Patience" will be under the stage direction of Charles Har- 
ris, whose name is well known to those who have seen Christ- 
mas pantomines at Covent Garden and who is known here by his 
stage direction of “ Billee Taylor” and the ‘* World.” Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan expect to be in New York to witness the 
production of ‘‘ Patience” in this city, but the date of their 
arrival has not yet been determined. 

....The Philharmonic Society of Jersey City will begin its 
rehearsals on September 19, under the conductorship of Pro- 
fessor Louis C. Jacoby. This is the third season under 
Professor Jacoby, and the society has grown from a mere 
handful to one hundred and sixty members. It took an im- 
portant part in the last May Music Festival, and this season 
will devote its time to its own music and concerts. The ora- 
torio of the *‘Messiah,” with full chorus, orchestra and solo- 
ists, will be given for the first time in Jersey City some time 
during Christmas week. 

..++''Claude Duval,” Stephens and Solomon’s new oper- 
etta, is generally adversely criticised, though the authors are 
busy pruning and remodeling, and hope to bring the second 
and third acts into better shape. More success is anticipated 
for their new work, which is to be produced at D'Oyly Carte’s 
new theatre in October. The Saturday Review is unnecessari- 
ly severe on the author and the composer, who certainly de- 
serve the credit of endeavoring to be as original as possible. 

....The Comley-Barton company will produce at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, on September 19, the London version of 
‘*Mme. Favart,” on a very handsome scale, said to cost in the 
neighborhood of $20,000. Miss Lewis, Mr. Howson, Freder- 
ick Leslie, from’ the Alhambra, London, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Armand and Miss Jansen are to be in the company; and Alfred 
Cellier will conduct and Charles Harris will drill those on the 
stage. 

.»++The French Society of Dramatic Authors and Com- 
posers keep a sharp eye on violations of the law of copyright 
in singing or playing music so protected. They have even 
begun suits against organ grinders who have been guilty of 
grinding out popular airs, and have got solemn decisions in 
their favor. Oh! that ‘‘Nancy Lee” and ‘‘My Grandfather's 
Clock” were copyrighted in America! 

..+.The ‘' Mascotte” was reproduced at the Bijou Opera 
House, on last Monday, September 5, by a company new to 
the New York stage. The original orchestration was given 
for the first time in this country, and costumes received from 
Paris ‘were used to add to the brilliant effect of this amusing 
work, Jesse Williams isthe musical director. The chorus is 
composed of the best available talent. 


..-Rafael Joseffy will leave New York September 28, to 
begin his series of concerts in San Francisco, October 10, Mr. 
Joseffy will be assisted by a full orchestra, and will, in ad- 
dition to his programme, perform Chopin’s E minor concerto, 
Liszt's ‘‘ Hungarian Fantaisie,” ‘‘ Aria de Baletto,”. by Gluck, 
and his own *‘ Sovereign d’Amérique.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


GaLveston, Texas, August 27.—Last night your corre- 
spondent attended the concert and unveiling of the San Jacinto 
monument at the Pavilion. The audience was very select, 
numbering about 2,000 people. The concert opened with the 
overture from ‘‘ The Huguenots,” by Lindenberg’s superb or- 
chestra. This was followed byan ovation by Temple Houston, 
son of General Sam Houston, the hero of San Jacinto. His 
eloquence is inherited from his father, and the applause was 
well merited. Lula Jokusch next read the poem “ San Ja- 
cinto.” This poem was written for the occasion by Mollie E. 
Moore Davis, our much loved Texas poetess, Miss Jokusch, 
who is a highly gifted young lady and endowed with great 
histrionic talent, held the vast audience spellbound, and when 
her voice died out, with the last line, the great building fairly 
shook, so great was the applause. It seemed as if she had 
kept their feelings pent up during the recital, for such a tre- 
mendous outburst of applause has never been heard here be- 
fore. The vocal exercises rendered by Misses Bright, Block 
and Henriques, were well rendered and displayed great mu- 
sical talent. These young ladies have lately added a great 
deal to the lustre of our summer concerts, and deserve great 
praise. Mr. Douglas’ cornet solo, ‘‘Die Post im Walde,” de- 
serves especial mention, and more would be written about it 
F. S. 





were it a little cooler. 

La Crossk, Wis., September 2 —A very large and select 
audience attended Hattie Schell’s farewell concert at the Opera 
House, on August 30. Miss Schell, whose artistic ability is 





oe 


undisputed, sang with her accustomed brilliancy, warmth and 
intensity. Her earnestness and thoroughness are catching, 
and carry the sympath’es of her audience, and, if it be that the 
public is the best critic, then Miss Schell is unquestionably 
a very able artist. The ‘‘Schattentanz,” by Meyerbeer, was a 
fair example of her vocal capabilities, and, with the assist- 
ance of J. Tippmann and the Misses Losey, she held her audi- 
ence spellbound the entire evening. J. Tippmann, who 
recently returned from Cincinnati, surprised his many friends 
with ‘‘L’Adieu” and Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,” on the ’cello, 
For the short time Mr, Tippmann has practiced on the cello, 
he played both pieces exceedingly well, and accomplished 
what only a few could accomplish in so short a time. His 
progress on the violin was so marked that one would hardly 
know him to be the same player that he was before he left. 
Fanny Losey, under the instruction of Mr. Tippmann, has 
never played better on the violin. In the difficult trio from 
‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” she handled the leading part with perfect 
calmness, ease and accuracy; signs of a genuine artist were 
visible in every note that she brought forth. Mary Losey, who 
accomp :nied the entire programme, is entitled to more than 
ordinary credit for her complete mastery of that particular part 
and instrument. La Crosse is indebted solely to one man, 
who takes pride and interest in all first class musical enter- 
prises and spares neither time nor money to make them a 
complete success, and his name is J. W. Losey. 

Ben Marcato. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 31.—Last week, Theodore 
Thomas gave seven concerts at Schiltz’s Park, under an 
engagement with J. Nunnemacher, manager of the Grand 
Opera House. The enterprise was, musically and financially, 
a great success, and must have netted the plucky Mr. Nun- 
memacher a handsome sum. . The following is the programme 
of the usual Wednesday evening concert at Schiltz’s Park, 
this evening, by M. Bach’s military band: Marche Hongroise, 
from the ‘‘Damnation of Faust” (Berlioz), adapted for military 
by Ch. Bach; overture, ‘‘ Maritana” (Wallace); Polka Caprice 
(by request), (H. Weiss); Blue Violet Mazurka (new), (Eilen- 
berg); overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Weber); Athens Waltz (Ch. 
Bach); solo for cornet (Arban), H. N. Hutchins; ‘The Little 
Flatterer” (by request), (Eilenberg); Potpourri, ‘‘ Preciosa” 
(Weber); ‘‘Mountaineers’ Vernal Jubilation,” for two orches- 
tras (first time), (Gungl); Divertissement (Resch); Grand Con- 
cert Galop (new), (Michaelis). No important announcements 
are made in the immediate future. J.C. F. 


RICHMOND, Va., September 3.—The programme of the 


Mozart Association on the eve of the Ist was as follows: |, 


March from ‘‘Fatinitza” (Suppé), Orchestra; soprano solo, “‘I’ll 
follow thee” (Farmer), Miss Balmer; ’cello solo, ‘‘ Lorelei” 
(Kummer), C.A.Thilow; a Heimweh (Jungmann), 4 Prestissimo 
Galop (Waldteufel), Orchestra; tenor solo, ‘* Because of 
thee” (Tours), E. W. Hoff; soprano solo, ‘‘Dream again” 
(Sullivan), Miss Balmer; waltzes, ‘‘Dreams of the Ocean” 
(Gungl), Orchestra. The programme was well rendered, Miss 
Balmer winning many friends, while the orchestra did well in 
their part. Jno. Kesnich has been engaged by Manager 
Powell as leader of the orchestra for the coming season. 
FFP B; 


WASHINGTON, September 6.—Summer over, and the singers 
** homeward fly.” Reorganizing for a musical season is vig- 
orously begun, St. Dominick’s Church (Catholic) choir 
takes the lead; Stephen Kiibel will be organist, and W. H. 
Daniel director, with the following sopranos, Mrs. Kretch- 
mar Smith, Mrs. H Adams, Blanche Robinson, Mae Rogers, 
Josie Fagan, Maggie Fitzgerald, Mary Hesster, Maggie Hines; 
altos, Mrs. Fadeley, Mrs. Newton, Misses Norbeck, Carr, 
Miller and Nolan; tenors, W. E. Morgan, V. E. King, George 
S. Daniel; bassos, M. Koechling, Nolan, Forsman, Boswell, 
Adams, Yeatman and Hickox. Haydn’s Imperial Mass, 
No, 3, was rendered on Sunday, 4th inst., with fifty voices 
and orchestra, Herndon Morsell and John O. Pugh, tenor 
soloists, assisting. Mr. Morsell has just returned from Italy, 
where he has studied during the past three years, and after a 
few weeks’ visit here will take up his abode in Boston, where 
his excellent voice and finished style will be substantially 
appreciated. This city enjoys the best generally, but cannot 
afford to keep Mr. Morsell. Rev. Father Rochford has been 
succeeded at St. Dominic’s, as pastor, by Rev. Father Coll; 
the first named, however, will remain to manage the finances 
and keep everybody in a good humor. This choir will give 
a musical excursion on Wednesday down the Potomac River, 
when, besides all the prominent soloists; the Beethoven, 
Mount Vernon and Washington quartets will be present, 
and the music of the ‘ Pirates,” ‘‘ Olivette,” ‘‘ Chimes of 
Normandy” and ‘‘ Billee Taylor” will be remembered. D. 
B. McLeod has organized a musical society in the National 
Rifles’ Company, and already has secured some of the best 
voices in the city. This is probably the nucleus for a larger 
association, having in view the building of the Music Hall 
and Grand Opera House, for which a capitalist has been se- 
cured who is willing to go at least $150,000. The Washing- 
ton Musical Association has been brought into court lately 
by one of its members, and been enjoined from expelling 
him except by a strict adherence to the constitution and by- 
laws, though he has willfully violated them. The case is of in- 
terest to the musical as well as the legal profession throughout 
the country, and will be reported in full for THz Courier. 
Microfile of a vfsaal 





Professor Sherman will have charge of the music at Ajj 
Souls’ Church; the same quartet will be retained—Eyg 
Mills, soprano; Mrs, Sherman, alto; Mr. Witherow, tenor, 
and Mr. Widney, basso. Professor Bischoff has returned, 
He will preside at the mammoth organ of the Congregational 
Church ; Minnie Ewan will be the soprano. John Pugh has 
signed with Trinity (Episcopal) Churchconditionally. Rake. 
man, the violinist, has been giving recitals at Frederick, Md,, 
assisted by a rising pianist, Lucy Reich. The Apollo Club, 
under Dr. E. S. Kimball, gave a moonlight concert, last even- 
ing, down the river, under the auspices of the Potomac Boat 
Club. The national regatta, to occur here on the 8th and gth, 
is bringing boat clubs from all parts of the country, and 
among them there are many good voices and organized quar. 
tets. Twilight concerts are to be tried here, by Professor 
Bischoff, at an early date. To make it a success, 7. ¢., the 
twilight novelty, he will have to import the voices, for all here 
are so familiar that they can be easily recognized ‘‘in the 
dark as well as in the light,” and the programme in the 
morning papers would not be eagerly sought after. It is not 
possible that more than one will be given, though they might 


gain popularity as glorious opportunities for twilight flirta. . 


tions by music. The National Theatre is undergoing a thor- 
ough renovating, and will, when completed, have the appear. 
ance of a palace theatre. The auditorium is being painted, 
gilded and papered from floor to ceiling—the paper, being the 
latest designs in maroon, saffron and gold, is a marvel of 
richness. Extensive heating apparatus has been introduced; 
so no more complaints of cold. The stage is refloored, and, 
to be most appreciated of all, the Grecian feet-washing-scene 
curtain is to be succeeded by the poetical picture of the 
‘*Dream in Arcadia,” fresh from the popular artist, Lamb. 
All this is being done by the popular lessee, Jno. Albaugh, 
who is ever alive to his own interest and the public comfort, 
Had he waited for the landlord, it would have remained the 
same, receiving censure alike from the profession as well as 
the patrons. Samuel G. Kinsley, so well known and univer- 
sally esteemed, is the business manager and, virtually, Mr, 
Albaugh, for the latter, having interests in Baltimore and 
Albany, cannot give much time to this city, although he feels 
assured that his confidence in the ability and integrity of Mr. 
Kinsley is not misplaced. It will be opened on the 8th inst, 
by Barlow, Primrose and West’s Minstrel Combination, to be 
followed, on the rath, by Kiralfy’s ‘‘ Black Crook” company, 
Henry Ederbach, of Ellis & Co., has returned -home from two 
weeks at Cape May. APOLLO, 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 
vee al Frankenthal, in Palatinate, has been enocsied a 








‘new oratorio, entitled ‘‘Alarico,” music by George Vierling. 


...-Henry Ketten has terminated his artistic tour in Australia, 
where, by a series of concerts it is said that he has gained not 
less than 500,000 francs.,...As usual, the matters that gen- 
erally precede the opening of the Conservatory of Music at 
Caracas (Venezuela), are now being attended to. What has 
delayed the labor somewhat is that the president has decided 
that in the same place there ought to be established a gallery 
of fine arts, a species of national museum. However, in a 
month or two, a definite plan will be put forth. The opera 
house has closed its doors as it was inaugurated, 7. ¢., undera 
show of indifference, or rather of a general reproof.....Mons. 
Koning, director of the Theatre of the Renaissance, Paris, has 
accepted an unpublished opera in four acts, which is entitled 
“Sais.” Sais is, in Egypt, the young scout that precedes the 
cortége of the Sultan. It is, as far as regards the argument 
and the music, a species of oriental ‘‘Faust,” in which passion 
has a great part. The words and the music are by Marguerite 
Joly Olagnier, daughter of Antenore Joly, formerly director 
of the Renaissance. The decorations and the customs were 
designed two years ago by the painter Lenoir, who died at 
Cairo the past year..... It is known that the death of Nicolas 
Rubinstein left vacant the position of first professor at 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music at Petersburg. This 
position, which gives to its holder the functions of director 
general of the various studies, has been officially offered to 
the talented Mons. Delaborde; but he, having been for eight 
years professor of the Paris Conservatory, has preferred to 
remain faithful to his former engagement, and thus continues 
to devote himself to the teaching of music in France..... The 
Berlin Conservatory will execute, in one of its concerts this 
season, the new ‘‘Requiem” by Frederick Kiel, which it is 
said will make a great sensation..... Reinecke called together 
recently the musical critics of Leipzig to hear a new opera of 
his, ‘‘The Swans,” for female soli and chorus. The success 
of this private hearing was quite pleasing. ...The Superinte 

ent of the Prussian police has published and notified to those 
interested a series of rules destined to prevent fires in theatres. 
....In a work just now published under the title of ‘Peter and 
Thomas Corneille, Librettists,” by Jules Carlez, it is stated that 
PeterCorneille began with four strophes of a ‘Ballad of the Cas 
tle of Bicétre,” represented at the Louvre in 1632, in presence 
of Louis XIII. It was set to music afterwards by musicians. 


In 1647, he wrote ‘‘L’Andromeda,” the music to which was . 


written by Dassoucy; in 1660, he wrote ‘The Golden Fleet,” 
on the occasion of the marriage of Louis XLV. with Maria 
Teresa, the music to which it is believed was composed by 
Chambert.....Mons. Léon Jehin has been named chief 0 
chestral director of the Theatre Regio of Anversa.....2e@# 
setta Musicale says: Franz Rummel is now at Brussels. ‘His 
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stay in America has not been unfavorable to him, according 
to his playing, since Belgium journals say that he has de- 
veloped his technique, and that his talent has greatly matured. 
To-day he is a true artist..... Under the name and patronage 
of the celebrated tenor Roberto Stagno, there has been founded 
in Naples “‘A Roberto Stagno Music School.” The singing 
teacher is Ernesto Palmeri; teacher of harmony and counter- 
point, Pasquale Marini; piano teacher and of the rudiments of 
music, Oscar Palermi.....The Z¢reacte, of Barcelona, thus 
speaks of tenor Engel, who has been singing in ‘‘Mignon” at 
the Lyric Theatre there: Mons. Engel is a tenor of much merit, 
an artist who enunciates and sings with an exquisite taste, 
refined in manner and expressive without exaggeration..... In 
conjunction with the Morelli sisters, daughters of the chief 
comic Alamanno, the buffo Baldelli has been engaged to 
sing the new opera of Signor Corteri, at the Niccolini, Firenze, 
in the month of October..... At the Vienna Imperial Opera 
House, the approaching season, there is to be represented the 
ballet by Rota, ‘‘Charles the Pioneer.”....Maria Durand, the 
celebrated artist, will be in Petersburg the 2oth of the present 
month..... L’Art Musical, of Paris, announces that Elby 
Warnots, prima donna of the Monaco Theatre, will marry an 
Italian tenor..... At the inauguration of the Tiro Nazionale, 
Monaco, there was given a concert in which one thousand 
performers took, part, including civil and military bands and 
singers of various societies, There were present at it twenty 
thousand persons, the royal household, the diplomatic corps, 
and the other state officials. There were performed a ‘‘Trium- 
phal March,” a Weber symphony, the Finale of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 
(encored), and other classical and occasional pieces. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] ‘N 


‘ Tn. Clarence Eddy, the well known Chicago organist, 
was in New York last week. His numerous organ recitals 
in Chicago have been the means of elevating the taste for 
those imperishable works which belong exclusively to organ 
literature. In continually presenting compositions of the 
most sterling character, Mr. Eddy has not only pursued a 
course congenial to his own tastes and in harmony with 
his convictions, but has established a precedent which, it 
is to be hoped, will not fail followers. To educate the pub- 
lic to a true appreciation of noble art-works is a difficulty of 
no small kind, and requires an unwearying devotion to a 
high ideal. This Mr, Eddy has shown himself to possess, and 
the future generation of Chicagoans will be indebted to his 
faithfulness in the cause of true art. 


.»eeThe lately held council of the college of ae 
adopted a resolution ‘‘that the compass of the pedals be 
from CCC to F, i.e¢, thirty notes.” To this proposition no 
dissentient voice was raised, and could not be, unless it was 
on the score of expense. However, the registers of an organ 
may be effected by the sum voted to be expended upon it, 
the manuals and pedals should always be made of the fullest 
modern compass, é. ¢., five complete octaves for the manuals 
(CC to C4), and two and a half octaves for the pedals, as 
stated above. To retain these features of an instrument, oue 
or even two stops should be sacrificed, for where stops may 
be added, if blanks and space are provided for, the addition 
of manual or pedal keys is attended with great difficulty, even 
if it is not oftentimes impossible to make such alterations, 


....Another matter connected with the improvement of the 
‘‘king of instruments” is certainly that for some means of 
operating on the swell in addition to the ordinary ‘* swell 
pedal.” THe Courier has proposed several novel plans 
whereby this might be effected, and will continue to offer 
every new idea bearing upon the matter in question that may 
come to its notice. That the swell, as now manipulated, 
partly cripples the performer, needing ‘the use of a member 
which should be differently employed, is too well known and 
lamented by solo players. But it is best operated as at pres- 
ent, unless a device of real worth be discovered to substitute 
it. Whether this will soon be done or never be accomplished 
remains for the future to prove. The back might soonest be 
made to perform the needed work, and thus permit the right 
foot to be always free for legitimate use. 


-.».In the fourteenth century, Francesco Landino was a 
famous player, as was also Conrad Paumann. Both of them 
were minus their eyesight, a defect which seems rather to 


urge to than detract from musical pursuits. Another organ- 
ist of note also flourished ia this century, by name Bernardt, 
through the influence of whom the pedals came more gener- 
ally into use, and had separate bass pipes assigned them, 
especially in Germany. Mr. Turpin says that ‘early in the 
sixteenth century was built the organ at St. Mary’s, Lubeck, 
which even now makes a respectable plan, and which was 


the organ Bach walked fifty miles to hear his great predeces- 
sor, Buxtehude, play upon in 1705. Handel having offered 
himself as a candidate for an organist’s post in 1703 to another 
church in the same town, to be frightened away by the then 
hot uncommon condition that the successful competitor must 
Marry the daughter of the retiring organist.” Handel was, 
no doubt, too conscientious to render a woman miserable, 


fection of the fair sex, and of the impossibility for women to 
cause unhappiness. Happy man! he loved eating better. 


.-.-As has been before remarked under this heading, far-off 
countries are beginning to display an interest in music which 
is at once remarkable and grateful. Of course, it is a law of 
nature that in a newly sett!ed country the necessaries of life 
have to be first provided for; afterward matters have to 
be taken into consideration which are not so necessary, 
but which have a decidedly refining influence on the sur- 
roundings of mankind, and tend to exalt the mind. The 
organ is the last instrument that plants itself in a community; 
before it comes the flute, accordeon, violin, guitar, piano, 
&c. The above has been written as an introduction to a de- 
scription of a new organ which has recently been built in 
England for the Exhibition Building, Melbourne, Australia. 
It has four manuals—grand, swell, great, solo, beside the 
usual pedal keyboard. The ‘‘grand organ” contains seven 
stops; among them a tuba mirabilis of 8 feet, and one of 4 
feet. The ‘“‘swell manual” has fifteen registers; among 
them a double trumpet of 16 feet, besides a cornopean and 
oboe. The ‘great organ” numbers eighteen registers, three 
of them being of 16 feet pitch—a violin, double open diapason 
and double trumpet. It contains alsoa trumpet and posaune, 
both of 8 feet. The ‘‘ solo organ” has seven stops, one of 16 
feet, a gedact. The ‘‘ pedal organ” embraces fourteen stops, 
two of 32 feet (neither of them a reed), five of 16 feet (one a 
reed—trombone) three of 8 feet (one a reed—trumpet), besides 
a quint, twelfth, fifteenth and mixture. The couplers are as 
usual. There are four composition pedals to the great, three 
to the swell and three tothe choir. The swell-box and louvre 
shutters are double lined, and the intermediate space filled 
with sawdust. Altogether the instrument is such as to be an 
ornamert to any city, and a great means of instruction and 
source of delight to the public at large. 








| BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ALBANI.—Alkani is to open the Berlin opera season at the 
Royal Opera House; and there are already many compliment- 
ary things of her going thither by the Berlin press. 


Beese.—Henrietta Beebe has achieved a good success in 
London, and has been highly complimented by numerous 
critics. She made a successful appearance at one of the 
Crystal Palace concerts under the direction of Mr. Manns. 


Boucicautt.—The elder daughter of Dion Boucicault, 
Patrice, having developed a soprano voice of much richness 
‘and purity, has been placed under the celebrated maestro— 
Signor Garcia. 


"d CeLiier.—Alfred Cellier has arrived in New York, and 
will conduct at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


Ccapes.—Auguste Ccedes, composer of the charming ‘“‘ La 
Belle Bourbonnaise,” is not dead, as was reported. It was 
his brother who died in the madhouse. 


DENGREMONT.—Maurice Dengremont, the young violinist, 
is now in Paris. He will however, soon return to New York, 
and will give his first concert the coming season at Steinway 
Hall, October 15. 


FiscHer.—Adolph Fischer, the violoncellist, will not return 
to this city until December. He has been engaged to play at 
the Pasdeloups concerts and in Leipsic at the Gewandhaus 
concerts in November. : 


GLeason.—Grace Hiitz-Gleason is to sing in Verdi's ‘‘ Re- 
quiem,” at the approaching Worcester musical festival. She 
has made for herself a reputation wherever she has appeared. 


HorrMaNn.—Richard Hoffmann, the admired pianist, has 
recently made a charming transcription for the piano of Ru- 
binstein’s favorite song ‘‘Thou’rt like unto a flower.” 


Leresre.—E, A. Lefebre, the well known and admired 
saxophone player, is likely to go to Montreal to give some 
performances (at the Exhibition to be held there this month) 
under the management of the popular music dealer Ernest 
Lavigne. 

Martinez.—Isidora Martinez has been giving a series of 
concerts in Cooperstown, N. Y., and has made quite a fa- 
vorable impression there. 

SANNER.—Essie Sanner, a young lady who has met with 
popular success in concerts in Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, will appear this season on the local stage in a 
new operetta. 

Sincer.—Teresina Singer, who was here a year or two ago 
with Strakosch, and who made as favorable an impression, 
was at last accounts, in Sicily, singing at a concert in Gir- 
genti. 








Notes from Italy. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, August 17, 1881. 
FTER a long and animated discussion, the Milan 
Congress of Italian musicians has decided that the 864 
vibration pitch shall be adopted all over Italy. This corre- 
sponds to la (a) 3. One of the members proposed a pitch of 
goo vibrations; fortunately, he did not gain any adherents. 
The Paris pitch was pronounced to be very faulty and unsteady, 





vibrations, according to the weather. But now that Italy will 
universally adopt the 864 vibration pitch, no doubt the world in 
general will follow her example, as she is still mistress in 
everything respecting music, and is still acknowledged to 
have a right to make laws in everything belonging to it. 

At the termination of this discussion Mr. Orsi presented his 
new clarinet to the congress. This is a clarinet in two tones, 
which has already attracted much attention atthe Milan Ex- 
hibition. 

Looking over the Gassefta Musicale, | see that the greatest 
teacher of singing of the day, Madame Marchesi, has left 
Vienna for Paris. When it was known she was going to 
leave Vienna, the director of the Leipzig Conservatory im- 
mediately offered her a handsome appointment, but she pre- 
fers Paris. For her pupils’ sake this is much to be regretted, 
as at Paris there are no opportunities of hearing good music 
excepting at the French opera; and even there the best music 
undergoes a change to make it adaptable to French pronun- 
ciation —the French considering it of far greater importance to 
pronounce their dear French well than to sing the best of music 
well, However great a singer may be, if he or she makes the 
slightest mistake in the pronunciation of a single word of the 
language of Corneille, he or she would be hissed and laughed 
at, whatever their reputation might be. And the French, who 
are so fond of murdering Shakespeare in England and Amer- 
ica, would drown in hisses the finest American or English 
actor or actress who dared attempt to play Corneille in 
France! I do not know which is considered the greatest crime 
in France, to dress badly or to pronounce French badly! And 
to think that not one Frenchman in a million can speak well 
any other language but his own. Yet no people are so ready 
to laugh at those who pronounce French imperfectly as the 
French. 

I am glad to see that American musicians and music events 
are meeting with great attention in Italy. Every American 
musical doing in America is noticed in Italian papers and 
well commented upon. I need not tell you that the sums 
gained by singers, musicians and actors in America appear 
fabulous to Italians. _I will give you an idea how musicians 
are*paid here by stating that an organistis advertised for in a 
country town at a stipend of 400 francs ($80) a year! 

At Palermo a piston player is advertised for at 810 francs 
a year. And Turin advertises for a bombardine, 4 francs 
every time he plays, and 1 franc 75 centimes for each rehearsal. 
A horn player is advertised for at 3 francs a night, and 
1% francs for rehearsals. There is not much chance 
of their growing very rich on these gains, is there? It is true 
that a man without a family can live very well on three francs 
a day in any country town in Italy, and even less; whereas 
in America as many dollars would scarcely suffice. Neverthe- 
less, the pay is not very handsome, that is certain. However, as 
the smallest town in Italy has its band and its opera house, 
even this little pay helps many a poor fellow to his daily 
bread, on which he seems as cheerful and as good tempered 
as other men on truffles and champagne. The heavenly sky 
above him is his only luxury and stimulant, but it satisfies 
him; at least, so it seems. : 

On Sunday, Cotogni, who is a Roman, gave a concert at 
Civita Vecchia. Two thousand people went from Rome to 
hear him; not one-half could get seats. The whole two thou- 
sand, however, returned to Rome in one train, There were 
not enough carriages to put on, so that luggage vans had to 
be used, which were without any covering. All would have 
gone on well and those in the luggage vans might have been 
envied, had the weather been as hot as during the preceding 
nights. But, unfortanately, a storm, the first this summer, 
burst out about midnight and drenched the poor luggage van 
travelers to the skin. But no one thought of grumbling, for 
even the storm was a pleasant change from the intolerable 
heat of the previous fortnight. 

Returning to Cotogni, he sang just divinely. His power 
of modulation is certainly marvelous. He passes from the 
fullest voice with an ease which is quite a treat to hear in these 
days of voice forcing. He gave this concert almost entirely 
for the purpose of bringing out a young lady of Civita Vecchia, 
Signorina Ritti, who gives promise of talent, but whose voice 
is not yet fully formed enough to prognosticate at present 
what her future may be, though under a protection like Cotog- 
ni’s, if there is anything in her, every opportunity will be 
given her to rise in the profession she has chosen. After the 
concert there was a supper, at which a gentleman of the town 
sang a charming new song, ‘‘ Lei” (‘‘She”). How ugly in 
English, yet how pretty in Italian is that word. If any lan- 
guage became universal it should be Italian. 

The Apollo Theatre of Rome has not yet a manager. The 
terms of the engagement are said to be too severe. The fact 
is the Apollo was so terribly mismanaged during the last few 
years that the town, which gives a magnificent dowry, wishes 
to feel perfectly safe that things should be carried on a little 
better with the next management, in whose hands whatever it 
may be. 

Let me tell all ot our artist friends that a new theatrical 
paper is coming to light in Rome. It is called the Suggeri- 
tore (The Prompter). The title is good, and so I think will be 
the paper, judging from the pens engaged on it. It is nowa 
fortnightly paper, but in November it will become a nightly 
paper, and be sold in all the theatres, like the Anér’acte of 
Paris and London. It will have the very latest teiegrams 
which may arrive in Rome, which alone will make it salable 








because, like all noble minded men, he believed in the per- 


being sometimes at 864, and sometimes at 870, sometimes at 880 


during the acts of any theatre wherever it may be sold. [If 
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any artist, or colleague of the press, or friend whatever, has 
any American news to send, it will be cordially welcomed. 
I hear that Pietro Cossa has a new tragedy almost ready for 
production, and written for the celebrated tragedian actress, 
the Marini. But of this anon. For the time believe me, 

Au Revoir. 








Gilmore's Band at Manhattan Beach. 


He programmes presented by Mr. Gilmore at Man- 
hattan Beach are always interesting and attractive, 
That they are performed well goes without saying, seeing 
that the band is composed of the best performers on their re- 
spective instruments. Two excellent programmes were pre- 
sented on Thursday, September 1, which were heartily ap- 
plauded and greatly appreciated by the vast concourse of 
people present. They are given below: 


PROGRAMME—Parr t. 


1. Overture, “* BOGE rib sne vc 0040 0 o05dudteesececcds mene Thomas 

2. Concert Schottische, “Everybody's Darling”’.. eee ..Eilenber 

3. Euphonium solo, ‘Air and Variations” ......... .....00:0sseee0s Bellin’ 
Signor Raffayolo. 

4- Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14......0. «+ ceeeeeeeeee ceeeeeenees Liszt 

5. Cornet solo, * patra Polka” .......:sccescecsecoes eoeveres Demare 


Mr. Walter Emerson. 





Part 2. 
6, Grand March Mosstane (Finale Suite No. 1) first time f H. W. Nicholl 
for oe dt A han PAREETE ES BORO COSS wie py 
7. Song, “F rth lags frwrachen” sadehs obetus 
Hi Finale, *Ariele * as . 
9. Cornet solo, “Fly Forth, Gentle Dove”’...............- 02.0045 
alter Emerson, 
Bo, OR, TIT oo 000.000 005s cceetecntssccseccesesccas, cece 
Thursday Evening at 7.30 0 Clock. 
Parr 1. 
1. Overture, “Memories of Mozart’’.............eeeeeveeeeeeeees ..Suppé 
i, OU, © UD WHINE 5005 cece ccbcovseneveccsce vocveeseos Eilenberg 
3. Trombone solo, Let Me _ — PU wie svcevesdcones Wallace 
nnes. 
4. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2.........0seeeeeeeeeeeeeer eee eens . Liszt 
5. Cornet solo, Fantaisie Russe” —.........4. ceeceeeeceeeeee Hartmann 
Walter Emerson. 
Part 2. 
6. Fackeltanz, No. 3........ ..seeere sessesscecccssccescecees Mcyerbeer 
7. Piccolo solo, “Air Varié Lucrezia’. ...........ceeeeeee coe Donizetti 


be or De Carlo. 
8. Grand Popular Melange, **The Music of the Day in Parlor and } Sousa 
t’ 


RPCSE a. reer vercverceeeccerseces seeeees O0esee sees vee 

g. Cornet solo, “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” ............. rere rrr Gilbert 
Walter Emerson. é 

19. Descriptive galop, “Jockey Club”’..... .. seu cdesctasbbepesuesaae Bosio 


Thomas’ overture was admirably rendered, with delicacy, 
spirit and effect. Signor Raffayolo was extremely successful 
in his euphonium solo, of course, receiving the usual encore, 

Mr. Emerson’s pieces were given with much taste and 
brilliancy, and proved him to be a really fine artist upon what 
must be considered now /¢4e popular instrument. He was 
very successful in Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Fly forth, gentle dove.” Mr. 
Innes displays sterling qualities as a trombone player, and 
Signor de Carlo has unlimited execution upon the piccolo, 
an instrument as small as brilliant. 

The pieces wherein the band shone were Liszt’s ‘* Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies,” Nos, 2 and 14; Meyerbeer’s ‘* Fackel- 
tanz,” No, 3, and Nicholl’s ‘‘ March Heroique.” In the last 
piece, which, aside from its musical merit, is immensely 
difficult, the band’s execution was little short of marvelous, 
especially when only a partial rehearsal could be accorded it. 
Also in the Liszt pieces the performers displayed remarkable 
facility of execution, and the ensemble geverally was very 
satisfactory. Meyerbeer’s ‘* Fackeltanz,” No. 3, naturally 
received a very effective rendering. Altogether, Mr, Gil- 
more’s band should be kept together year in and year out, 
for it is the representative military band of the country. 








/ The Fonotomo-Piazzano. 


N the Pompeian Room (at the Industrial Exposi- 

tion) and at the Conservatory (at the Mostra Musicale) 
is exhibited the ‘‘Fonotomo-Piazzano.” What is the 
**Fonotomo-Piazzano?” It is a divider of sounds, for the 
use of tuners, organ builders, &c. The ingenious invention 
of Signor Piazzano has solved the question of finding a cer- 
tain infallible bass to form the exact division of the octave, 
and the difficulty has been overcome in a very simple man- 
ner. The division is made mechanically, and is mathematic- 
ally exact. The inventor thus describes his instrument: 
‘Such instrument of medium proportion is elegant and grace- 
ful in form, while its working could not be simpler. It con- 
sists of thirteen strings, all of which must be tuned to a 
perfect unison; for example, thirteen As’, This operation 
may be said to be within reach of everybody, even a simple 
dillettante. This done, the two screws that stand above the 
movable peg have only to be pressed, separating 
from the end the first string entirely to the left, it is stretched 
as the point where is found the exact half of the last 
string to the right; this, in accordance with the phonetic 
laws, necessarily emitting the octave of the first, there will re- 
sult a gradation of sounds the most mathematical, or, in 
other words, there will be obtained the most exact division.” 

The ‘‘Fonotomo” is a convenient and very useful article, 
and what is also not less necessary, of a trifling cost only. 


there 


which, 


as far 


Tuners especially with such help, or expedient, if one pre- 
fers to call it so, will undoubtedly save a good deal of time 
and labor, there being nothing else for them to do than to re- 
produce on the instrument that is to be tuned the division 
already obtained’ on the ‘‘Fonotomo.” 

This instrument has been invented by Rudolfo Grimm, of 
Milan, who has already obtained the patent for it.—Za Gas- 
sella Musical di Milano, 
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HE Gosche-Hopper Company will begin its season 
at Poughkeepsie, on September 12, with the now 
celebrated play, “One Hundred Wives.” It is claimed 
for this production that it is destined to accomplish as 
much for womanhood as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for 
manhood; that the latter pointed to the slavery of man 
and the former the enslavement and degradation of 
woman; that in it the modern stage exercises its special 
functions as an engine for the formation and expression 
of public opinion, in common with the press and the plat- 
form. The efforts at Washington to secure for the United 
States one uniform law of marriage and divorce are 
seconded in various ways, but perhaps in no way so com- 
pletely as to render a stage setting-forth of the evils now 
demanding a remedy unnecessary. The subject is not 
altogether a pleasant one for general discussion, and pos- 
sibly for this reason so very little is really known of the 
condition of what is called society in Mormondom. Mr. 
Gosche (the late manager for Theodore Thomas) is deter- 
mined to spare no pains or expense in putting this work 
on the stage with the greatest attention to all matters of 
detail. Newscenery has been prepared by Messrs. Seavey 
from photographs furnished by Eliza Young, one of the 
late Brigham Young’s wives. Mr. Gosche has decided 
to produce the piece in Salt Lake City, and has sent 
accordingly an advance agent there to make all necessary 
arrangements. The authors of the play have evidently 
studied Mormon literature and history for themselves, so 
as to give to the world most exact statements of facts 
respecting the doctrine of “blood atonement”—the mur- 
dering of the enemies of the church and the alleged 
necessity of Mormon marriages as a means of salvation. 
It is really something to say respecting this work that 
one may go to the theatre and have a sermon, political 
lesson, and valuable information, in the form of a fascina- 
ting entertainment that is pure and sweet and pleasant to 
the most fastidious audiences. It affords the Ladies of 
America an opportunity of considering a matter that 
should lead them to expend their superfluous energy in 
bringing about a change—namely, the amelioration of the 
condition of their sisters in their own land. The intense 
interest invoked by this play is increased by the fact that 
no imaginary horrors are depicted, and that the sympathy 
evoked is, or is intended to be, real and not factitious. 
The relief gained by the humorcus passages and the 
onward sweep of the action renders the whole refreshing, 
as an art work should be; and thus its influence in en- 
chaining the attention of the masses of the people is 
secured. The best intentions of Presidents Hayes and 
Garfield, their proclamations, and the elaborate state- 
ments of Mr. Evarts and others, are comparatively impo- 
tent to rouse the indignation of the people. With Hamde?, 
we may well think and say “The play’s the thing.” 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..Rose Eytinge is playing a successful engagement in 
Canada. 

..Leavitt'’s Gigantic Minstrels performed last week in 
Boston. 

..-.Robson and Crane opened in Detroit on Saturday night 
with *‘ Twelfth Night.” 

....Collier’s ‘‘ Banker’s Daughter” 
last Saturday night in Jersey City. 

...At Bunnell’s Museum the two-headed girl is now the 

chief object of curiosity. 

...-James E, Murdoch will give readings during this season 
under the management of J. S. Vale. 

..The San Francisco Minstrels made their re-entrance on 
Monday night at their old home on Broadway. 

..B. McCauley as Uncle Daniel, in ‘‘A Messenger from 
Jarvis Section,” is still announced at the Standard Theatre. 

“The Major” promises to amuse the public during the 
next month and longer at Harrigan and Hart’s new theatre. 
..+.‘‘One Hundred Wives” will be reproduced in this city 
early in November. The Gosche-Hopper Company will begin 
its season in Poughkeepsie on Monday. 

..- Henry E. Abbey announces the opening of the Park 
Theatre for the sixth regular season this evening, by the Han- 
lon-Lees company in their play, “The Journey in Switzer- 
land,” adapted from the French piece, ‘Le Voyage en Suisse,” 





Company played on 
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by Henry Pettit. The Hanlon-Lees company includes more 
than a dozen persons. The play is in three acts. 

..+-The Emilie Melville Opera Company opened at the 
Bush Street Theatre, San Francisco, on Thursday of last week 
in ‘‘ Patience,” and, it is said, scored a success. 

.-..A. M. Palmer, who is again at the head of his theatre, 
announces the opening of his preliminary season, a season 
which, though necessarily brief, will be interesting. 

.+++**The World” was revived on Monday night at Niblo’s 
Garden, and introduced the same company of actors that per. 
formed during a recent and popular Chicago engagement. 

....Mrs, Burnett’s play, ‘‘Esmeralda,” it is definitely an. 
nounced, will be produced at the Madison Square Theatre in 
October. ‘‘The Professor” will be repeated during the inter. 
vening weeks. 

.-++"'The Professor,” at the Madison Square Theatre, 
passed the Rubicon of the one hundredth night on Thursday 
evening, when handsome souvenirs commemorative of the 
occasion were presented. 

....Herman Merivale affirms that his play ‘‘Forget-Me. 
Not” is strictly original, and has begun a suit for libel against 
an English journal which intimated that ‘‘Forget-Me-Not” is 
founded upon a French play. 

...-Maurice Barrymore is the author of a play which will 
be brought out during this month at the London Court Thea- 
tre. Mr. Barrymore,.who is well known to theatre-goers in 
this city, will make his appearance in this play. 

--McKee Rankin and wife will shortly make their reap. 
pearance here at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. They 
will perform in Mr. Wills’ version of Douglas Jcrrold’s famous 
play, ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan,” known as ‘‘William and Susan.” 

...-The opening of the regular season at Haverly’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday evening was signalized by the 
production of ‘‘La Mascotte,” by the Wilbur Opera Company, 
by which it was performed one hundred and nine consecutive 
times at the Bijou. 

. Robert G. Morris’ play ‘‘Old Shipmates,” was pro- 
duced during the past week in Bradford, Pa., and Buffalo, 
Frank Mordaunt as Caffain A/artin Weatherage is said to have 
created a new character part. The play, ‘‘Old Shipmates’ 
will probably undergo examination in this city during the 
winter. 

...The performance of ‘‘ Michael Strogoff” at Booth’s 
Theatre, whatever defects existed on the opening night of this 
spectacle, now works expeditiously, the final curtain falling 
before 11 o'clock. It will be played during the next five 
weeks. The piece is being accorded a generous share of 
public favor. 

...-Adelaide Detchou, the charming little artiste who pro- 
duced such a pleasing impression at Wallack’s, the past sea- 
son, in the ‘‘ World,” is stopping at the United States Hotel, 
Saratoga. At the request of many of her friends, she was pre- 
vai'ed upon to give a private recitation in the parlors of the 
Grand Union, on Friday evening last. 

..M. Sardou’s new play, to be produced during the sea- 
son at the Paris Vaudeville, is founded, says a French jour- 
nal, upon an elevated and huraan idea which ‘‘touches, in the 
very complicated question of marriage, a delicate point which 
has not yet been made clear by legislation;” in other words, 
the subject is divorce viewed seriously. 

..W. G. Wills, one of the most ab'e of living English 
dramatists and a strong writer of historical plays, has just 
furnished to the London stage a companion work to his 
‘*Charles I.,” under the title of ‘‘ Sedgem: or.” In prepar ng 
this drama Mr. Wills has had the assistance of his brother, F. 
C, Wills. The play is a good work, says the Pall Mall Gazette. 

.. The Comley-Barton Opera Company will begin its sea- 
son at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre on September Ig with 
‘*Mme. Favart.” The costumes are said to be very elegant. 
In the third act 119 people will appear on the stage, exclusive 
of a military band. Alfred Cellier is the musical director, 
and rehearsals have been in progress for a week or more. 
Charles Harris has entire charge of the production. 

..-.The plays of Charles Dickens, which are shortly to be 


| issued in two volumes, are *‘The Village Coquette,” ‘‘ Is she 


a Wife?” and ‘‘ The Strange Gentieman,” all three of which 
were produced at the St. James's Theatre in 1856-7, ‘‘ The 
Lampl ghter,” which was written for Macready, but was not 
brought out, and ‘‘ My Nightingale’s Diary,” written conjoint- 
ly with Mark Lemon, and acted by the Guild of Literature and 
Art. 


..Joseph Jefferson began his season at Albany on Mon- 
day night, where he appeared as Avé Acres in Sheridan's 
comedy of the ‘‘ Rivals,” supported by Mrs, John Drew as 
Mrs. Malaprop; Frederick Robinson as Sir Anthony; Rose 
Wood as Lydia; Mark Pendleton as Cuplain Absolute; 
Charles Waverley as Sir Lucius O' Trigger; Harry F. Taylot 
as Faul/kiand; and Thomas Jefferson as Fag, and Eugenie 
Paul as Zucy. Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Drew will appearat the 
Union Square Theatre, next Monday, in the same play. 

--No less than five companies opened their season om 
Monday night in large cities of the United States under the 
management of Brooks & Dickson, viz.: John T. Raymond 
at the Park, Boston; N. C. Goodwin and Eliza Weathersby 
at the Arch, Philadelphia, in the ‘‘Member from Slocum;” 
the Vokes at the Grand Opera House, Cincinnati; the ne 
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“World” company at Indianapolis and the original ‘‘ World” 
company at Niblo’s, in this city. These several organizations, 
including the staff of the several theatres, comprise about three 
hundred and seventy people. 

_...At Daly’s Theatre ‘* Cinderella at School ” has been re- 
moved from the boards to make place for other attractions. 
The house was closed on Monday and Tuesday nights for the 
purpose of rehearsal and on Wednesday the regular season be- 
gan, with the first production of ‘‘ Quits.” The cast is as fol- 
lows: Horatio Hickory, W. J. Lemoyne; Buttles, James 
Lewis; Bod Cayses, John Drew; Clive Quincy, Digby Bell; 
Tops, E. P. Wilks; O’Mooney, H. Macdonough; Gadrielle 
Prince, Laura Joyce; Mariah Mestic, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert; 
Thisbe Mestic, Ada Rehan; Arabella Hickory, Helen Tracy; 
Lizzie, Emily Denin. New scenery and new stage furniture 
will be used in ‘‘ Quits.” The action of the play passes within 
two davs. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMorE, Md., September 1.—On the occasion of its 
opening for the season, the Holliday Street Theatre seemed 
to shed a glow of inviting pleasure over the entire neighbor- 
hood with the aid of the electric lights, which brilliantly illu- 
minated the square without, while within the cosy interior a 
large audience laughed and grew merry over one of the best 
minstrel performances. The company was that of Barlow, 
Wilson, Primrose and West, and the forty members weze 
vociferously applauded for the greater part of the evening. 
Those who saw this troupe last season can best remember 
the general excellence of the organization and the list of 
prominent burnt-cork artists that were arrayed on the pro- 
gramme. This season some new faces have been added, 
while all of the old attractions have been retained. Several 
of the melodies, with chorus, were finely sung. Frank 
Howard’s song, ‘‘ When the leaves begin to turn,” being 
especially sweet. Milt G. Barlow, who usually convulses an 
audience with his portrayals of the old plantation darky 
character, was boisterously received. The inimitable George 
Wilson, in his jerky, stammering, but witty and laughable 
songs and mock orations, was warmly encored, Schoolcraft 
and Coes proved themselves to be as amusing as ever ina 
sketch called ‘‘ Mrs. Diddlemus’ Party.” The nine irresist- 
ible comiques, headed by Primrose and West, appeared in 
“The Colored Masquerade,” and afterwards they danced a 
combination clog called ‘“The Great American Jockey Club.” 
The performance closed with a musical burlesque of that 
much abused production, ‘‘All-I’ve-Eat,” in which the whole 
company appeared. Next week Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. 
Knight will appear at this theatre. At Ford’s Grand Opera 
House John E. Owens appeared Monday and Tuesday 
nights as Caleb Plummer, in Boucicault’s dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas story, ‘‘ The Cricket on _ the 
Hearth.” The Cals Plummer of Mr. Owens is an 
exquisitely touching personation. It brought the tears and 
the laughter from the audience in swift succession. Old 
Caleb isa reality. Charles Vandenhoff as John Perrybingle 
played the part admirably; Dot was charmingly played by 
Miss Blanche Thompson; Sertha, the blind girl, was very ac- 
ceptably played by Miss Frankie McClellan. Miss May 
Stembler played 7i//ie Slowboy, and sang the song, ‘‘My love, 
he was a sailor boy,” in a style that brought down the house. 
During the week Mr. Owens played Dr. Ollapod, Timothy 
Toodles and Paul Pry. Next week, ‘‘Rooms for Rent” will 
be the attraction at this house, to be followed September 12 
by Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels. Kernan’s Monumental 
Theatre—Harry Miner’s Comedy Four Combination are the 
attraction this week, and its reception by the large audiences 
has been hearty and enthusiastic. The combination is an 
excellent one, and shows most judicious selection. The 
programme includes the following well known artists: The 
Jeromes, in a sketch called ‘‘Comedy;” Billy Carter, songs 
and banjo eccentricities; Miss Swain, who will be remem- 
bered as the leading soubrette of the ‘‘Tourists in a Pullman 
Car” Company last season, giving an acrobatic song and dance 
with dash and spirit; Murphy and Shannon, Dutch songs and 
dances, the Brennans and Captain Liable, in a sketch, ‘‘The 
Coopers,” in which they introduced some well sung selec- 
tions from ‘‘Billee Taylor” and ‘‘Boccaccio; ” Cool Burgess, 
the great laugh maker; Valjean, the Egyptian juggler, who 
introduced his coterie of trained doves, whose sagacity and 
obedience were noteworthy; the Original Litthe Four—Tal- 
bot, Mack, and the Carroll Brothers. The olio closed with 
Frank Lewis, whose songs, which embrace clever local 
hits, were enthusiastically received. The performance closes 
with the comedy farce, in five scenes, entitled ‘‘ Murphy’s 
Dream.” Next week, September 5, the Big Four Combina- 
tion—Smith, Waldron, Martin and Cronin—in their new de- 
parture. At Kelly’s Front Street Theatre, the attractions this 
week are: NoraCampbell, songs; the Hermans, sketch, ‘‘The 
Fireman's Spree;” Frank Campbell, change artist; Charles 
McCarthy and George Monroe make quite a hit in their 
“Chinese Laundry” scene. The drama, ‘‘ The Argonauts of 
49,” the story of Western gold mine life, was well re- 
ceived, W. 








BurraLo, N. ¥., August 31.—Our theatrical season has now 
opened here, but the heat being so intense the theatres are 
playing to very light business. At the Academy of Music 


heart,” to fair business. September 1, 2 and 3, Frank Mor- 
daunt in ‘Old Shipmates;” sth, 6th and 7th, J. H. Haverly’s 
United Mastodon Minstrels (40), first appearance in this city 
since their return from Europe. At St. James Hall, for one 
night, August 31, Happy Cal Wagner’s Minstrels and Brass 
Band. Monday, August 29, was the opening night for the 
season of 1881-82 at the Adelphi Variety Theatre, and the 
house was packed to the doors. The performance opened 
with a farce ‘‘Thompson’s Demise;” next came Miss Fannie 
Bernard in a pleasing selection of songs; Murphy and Miles 
as the ‘Gentlemen from Kerry,” and Miss Mabel Vaughn 
in her ballads were well received. John Pendy and Miss 
Jeffries Warner in a burlesque melange were very amusing. 
Ed and Tony Haley were good in their Ethiopian specialties. 
John Allen is one of the best German comiques I have seen 
on a variety stage. Shed Le Clair in balancing wa’ excel- 
lent. Kelly and O'Brien's song and dance were very funny, 
and the humorous sketch of the Dutch hack driver, in which 
John Hart appeared at No. 93, closed the performance. 

L. N. K. 


Cepar Raprips, Ia., August 31.—Nothing finer in its line 
has ever been seen here than Lawrence Barrett’s Richelieu, as 
given on the night of the reopening of Greene’s new Opera 
House, August 24. A large audience was on hand to enjoy 
the efforts of Barrett and his company, which is really one of 
unusual excellence. The improvements in the house came 
in also for their share of praise. The sprightly Nelly Mc- 
Henry, with Salsbury’s Troubadours, comes September 8, and 
Barnum’s show September 30. : M. 


Lynn, August 31.—‘‘Tourists” played on Saturday evening 
at Music Hall, August 27, toa full house, and the version 
given was far different from that given on previous occasions 
here. William Mestayer’s make-up as Camille, supposed to 
be in consumption, was very laughable. Some of the old fa- 
vorites were missed, but as a whole they did themselves 
credit. Willie Edouin in ‘‘Sparks” appears at Music Hall 
next Saturday evening. C. C. 


MANCHEsTER, N. H., September 2.—Smyth’s Opera House 
—The Manchester Varieties opened August 29 to a crowded 
house and gave a good show. Burgess and Pallma, German 
sketch artists, were discharged by Manager Hanaford for 
breach of contract. L. G. W. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 31.—The reopening of the 
Grand Opera House, for the regular fall and winter season, 
will take place on the 2gth instant, when Merritt, Pettit 
& Harris’ famous realistic drama, ‘‘The World,” will be 
produced here by the company organized for it by Brooks & 
Dickson, and with all the marvelous scenic effects employed 
in the illustration of this thrilling drama at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago. Following ‘‘The World” will come 
‘Hazel Kirke,” which will be interpreted by tbe artists who 
have been most successful in its metropolitan performance. 
Manager Nunnemacher has been fortunate in booking a 
larger and stronger list of attractions for the season now at 
hand than any before. Scarcely a star or play of any im- 
portance has not been secured by Mr. Nunnemacher. Among 
the principal attractions that will appear at the Grand Opera 
House the coming season will be the famous Italian trage- 
dian, Rossi, John McCullough, Joe Jefferson, Emma Abbott 
Opera Company, Rose Eytinge, Fanny Davenport, Etelka 
Gerster in Italian opera, Mahn’s English Opera Company, 
Mr. and Mrs, Florence, Kate Claxton, Rice’s Surprise Party, 
Jarrett & Rowe’s new spectacular comedy, the Buston Ideal 
Opera Company, M. B. Curtis, Den Thompson, the Mascott 
Opera Company, and many other sterling attractions. Dur- 
ing the summer Mr. Nunnemacher has had the Grand 


Opera House thoroughly renovated and newly car- 
peted, and the auditorium will be found to _pre- 
sent a most beautiful and inviting appearance. Man- 


ager Deakin, of the Academy of Music, has been refit- 
ting his house, which is now greatly improved and very at- 
tractive. The walls are newly frescoed, the old chandelier 
has been replaced by a new and better one, steam heating 
apparatus has been put in, and the stage thoroughly refitted 
with new scenery and a new dropcurtain. The season opens 
September 5 with Lawrence Barrett, to be followed by Salis- 
bury’s Troubadours September 11. The following are some 
of the other engagements: Fred. Haase, Marie Geistinger, 
C. D. Hess Opera Company, Fay Templeton, Maud Granger, 
“The World,” Buffalo Bill, Cal. Wagner’s Minstrels, Charley 
Davis, ‘‘Alvin Joslin,” Henrietta Vaders, Frank Mayo, At- 
kinson’s Jollities, Miaco’s Specialty Company, Draper's 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company, Fred. Paulding, Jarrett & 
Palmer’s ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company, Janauschek, Bar- 
ney Macauley, ‘‘Ruth” Combinatian, George C. Clarke in 
“Connie Soogah,” Sam. Hague’s Minstrels, of Livepool, 
Miner’s Comedy Company, Pat Rooney. The German theat- 
rical season will be opened September 11, in the Stadt 
Theatre. Miss von Wildbach, of Metz, and Messrs. Oeser, 
of Dresden, Webb, of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Dietz, of 
Zurich, and L’Hame, of Hamburg, are in the city, and 
Anna Hagen, of Munich, and Berringer, of Schwerin, will 
arrive this week. j. GF. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 2.—At the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre, ‘‘Fairfax,” the drama by Bartley Campbell, was given 





the Palmer, Rogers and Graham Company in “My Sweet- 





Moore and Frank Evans, Charles Manbury, Thomas Burnett. 
The piece was very commendably rendered, and this week 
the same company has emigrated to the Chestaut Street 
Opera House, where theyare giving ‘‘The Galley Slave” to 
fair-sized houses, notwithstanding the oppressive heat of the 
lastdays. The ‘Galley Slave” as a play is better than *‘Fair- 
fax.” It is well acted by Maud Granger, whose true and nat- 
tural personation of Cecily Blaine deserves particular praise; 
by Miss De Forrest, who is the best Francesca we ever had, 
and by Frank Evans, who is highly successful in Sideey Vor- 
cott, On the whole the performance is a good one, and the 
play seems to have renewed its hold on the publicfancy, The 
“Tourists” have appeared this week at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, but after having undergone so many changes that it 
may be called a new play. Although it is but a variety enter- 
tainment, it has such a good name that the first reappearance 
was greeted by a large audience, which was evidently well 
pleased with the whole performance. It will be given every 
night this week. ‘*My Sweetheart,” a new play by William 
Gill, will succeed the ‘‘Tourists” on September 5, Minnie 
Palmer and R. E. Graham in the cast. On September ra, J. 
S. Clarke will commence at that theatre his American tour, 
The ‘*Red Light,” one of John Brougham's best plays, and 
in which he himself acted here, was produced last week at the 
Eighth Street Theatre, and was fairly rendered by J. C. 
Brown's valuable stock company. On Monday, September 5, 
Mrs. Drew will begin her twentieth season at the Arch 
Street Theatre. The opening play will be the latest London 
success, ‘“‘The Member from Slocum.” 
theatre, Third below Green, opens September 15. 

J. Viennor, 


The new German 


PorrsviLLe, Pa., September 3.—Slavin’'s London ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” Party played to a fair sized audience on Au- 
gust 31, at Academy of Music. Sep- 
tember 2, Chas, L. Davis, as A/vin Joslin, to empty benches, 
owing to the bad reputation of the play when here last sea- 
son. Booked—Under G. M. Miller, of Reading Opera 
House, Oliver Doud Byron in the play ‘‘Across the Conti- 
nent,” September 6; Nick Roberts billed for September 8, 

A. F. S, 


Performance only fair. 


RicumonD, Va., September 3.—Anthony, Ellis and Hatha- 
way’s “Humpty Dumpty” Troupe opened on 2gth at the 
theatre for two performances, playing against the circus and 
drawing full houses, the receipts of the first evening being 
$600. The troupe gave a first-class performance, and are 
traveling in the hotel palace car which was used by Sarah 
Bernhardt during her trip through this country. E. W. 
Gotthold and A. Cleaveland, advance agents of Barlow, Wil- 
son, Primrose and West’s Minstrels, were in the city 29th, 
and report business booming. The Fay-Templeton Opera 
Company came on the 2d for two performances, and opened 
to a full house in ‘‘The Mascotte,” which was fairly present- 
ed and greatly enjoyed; At the Comique business continues 
good. Fanny Valade and Hogan Brothers opened on the 
2gth, and Voss Morriss closed on 27th. John Robinson's 
circus gave a miserable show here on 29th. F. P. B. 


ScraNTON, Pa., September 1.—The amusement season 
opened auspiciously on the 16th ult., with B. W. P. and W. 
Minstrels, who appeared before a crowded house, in an en- 
tertainment first class in every particular, The season prom- 
ises to be a successful one. The following are booked for 
next week: 6th, Chas, L. Davis in ‘Alvin Joslin;” 7th, 
George Clark in “‘Connie Soogah;” gth, Oliver Doud Byron; 


roth, Bartley Campbell's ‘‘Galley Slave,” with Maud 
Granger and Frank Evans. Other attractions to follow soon. 
F. C. H. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., September 3.—Music Ha!l—The season 
here was inaugurated August 30 by Jarrett & Palmer's and 
Slavin’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company. Notwithstanding 
the heat the auditorium was crowded to see this ante-bellum 
specimen of ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man” portrayed on the 
stage. I sat through an act, but fouldn’t endure any more. 
The company was a bad one, and didn’t display as much in- 
telligence as the dogs used to tear the breeches of Afarés and 
Simon Legree. Coming: ‘Alvin Joslin,” September 5; Bart- 
ley Campbell’s ‘‘Galley Slave,” gth; Nat Goodwin, 13th; 
Holman Opera Company, 26th; ‘‘Hearts of Oak,” 27th. 
Music Hall needs a thorough renovating in the way of re- 
decorating, more commodious entrance, and new seats, The 
ones there now are more like sticking plasters than places of 
comfort. More liberality and intelligence shown in this di- 
rection by the proprietor would be appreciated by the theatre- 
going public. GRANGER. 


Warersury,-Conn., August 30.—City Hall (Jean Jacques 
Manager)—Jay Rial’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin" Company open- 
ed its season here on Saturday, August 27, giving matinée 
and evening performances to large business. The different 
characters were all well taken. The scene where Ziiza es- 
capes on the ice, pursued by the bloodhounds, was very re- 
alistic. Jay Rial is manager and proprietor; Richard Zim- 
merman, treasurer; Joseph Chenet, advance agent; Jas. 
Huver, press agent. Cast of characters: Uncle Tom, Arthur 
Gregory; George Harris, Harry Duffield; Péincas Fictcher and 
Legree, Sid. T. Hicks; Haley, Walter White; Loder, Ed. 
Clark, Marks, L. R. Stockwell; S¥. Clair, Richard Lee; 





last week by a company comprising Maud Granger, Elsie 


Eliza, Mrs. Jay Rial; Maric, Eliza Glassford; Topsy, Sallie 
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Partington; Aunt Ophelia, Mrs. Florence; Emeline, Mrs. 
Newcomb; Zva, Little Blanche. The following are booked: 
Col, Robinsons Colossus ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Company, 
August 31; the Mimics September 2; Joseph Murphy, in 
“Kerry Gow,” September 5; Anthony and Ellis’ ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom” Company, canceled date; Batcheller & Doris’ Great 
Inter-Ocean Circus is billed extensively for September 7. 
BEVERLY. 








ON THE ROAD. 


....Barlow, Wilson, Primrose & West—Richmond, Va., 
September 7; Washington, D. C., September 8, 9 and 
10; Cumberland, Md., September 12; Altoona, Pa., Septem- 
ber 13; Pittsburg, Pa., September 14, 15, 16 and 17; Chi- 
cago, Ill., September 19, one week. Fay Templeton Opera 
Company—Atlanta, Ga., September g, 10, 12 and 13; Rome, 
Ga., September 14 and 15; Birmington, Ala., September 16 
and 17; Chattanooga, Tenn., September 19 and 20; Nashville, 
Tenn., September 21 and 22; Indianapolis, Ind., September 
23 and 24; Milwaukee, Wis., Seprember 26, one week, . An- 
thony, Ellis & Hathaway ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Troupe— 
Charleston, S.C,, September gand 10; Savannah, Ga., Septem- 
ber 12 and 13; Augusta, Ga., September 14 and 15; Atlanta, 
Ga,, September 16 and 17. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By Ar.incron.—No. XXIV. 


[copyriGuTeD.] 


FTER the transaction with William Hallam, Lewis 
A became not only manager but proprietor of the com- 
pany, his brother remaining to witness the performance and 
give the benefit of his long experience to the struggling 
comedians. He had left London when Mossop donned the 
mantle of Quinn and Foot fled from the minor entertain- 
ments to play comedy and wear the shoes of Colley Cibber. 
Barry had found a new Juliet in Miss Nossiter, who sought 
to eclipse the fame of Mrs. Cibber. This latter actress had 
returned to Drury Lane Theatre, and played with David Gar- 
rick in every piece that admitted of their playing together. 

New stars shone in the dramatic firmament. Mrs, Elmey 
appeared as Desdemona to Barry’s Othello. Both left London 
for Dublin, and Sheridan had just shone out as a star in the 
metropolis. 

The artificial comedy which had prevailed for the fifty years 
previous had just then changed to a more severely artificial 
class of plays, such as ‘‘Boadicea,” ‘‘Virginia,” by Crisp, 
“‘Creusa,” ‘* Philoclea,” ‘‘Constantine” and ‘‘Appius,” all 
heavy classical tragedies. The story of their production had 
no doubt been told to the wandering comedians, and many a 
useful suggestion proffered them. 

Many plays not attempted while in New York by the 
comedians, were produced in Philadelphia, Of those in the 
répertoire “not acted in New York, were: ‘ Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” ‘‘Theodosius,” ‘‘Tamerlane,” and ‘‘The Incon- 
stant.” 

‘'Theodosius,” .said to be a favorite with the comedians, 
was written by Nat. Lee, with the sub-title of ‘‘The Force of 
Love.” It was one of the oldest pieces in their list of plays, 
and always appealed to the best portion of the audience. 
The plot is an old story of Constantinople, and the scene 
lies in that city. The plan of the play is taken from the 
romance of Pharamond, an oriental tale, in which the history 
of Varanes is found. The passionsare finely delineated, and 
the language is very beautiful. For the greater part of the 
drama there is a perfect harmony, Everything that relates to 
tbe loves of Varanes, Athenais and Theodosius is uniform, 
noble and affecting. The only fault found with this play, 
which was a great favorite with the comedians, was a surplus 
of incident and love episode introduced, as it was accounted 
unconnected and unnecessary to the main plot of the piece, 
—this was the loves of Marcian and Pulcheria. Such was 
the nature of this inside plot, that both characters and every- 
thing that relates to them could with perfect safety be cut out, 
and the play strengthened by their omission, The conduct 
of Marcian to the leading character is not only inconsistent 
but contemptible. Yet, for all this, taking the drama as a 
whole, these flaws seem trifling, and the tragedy always met 
with a welcome reception by those familiar with it, and 
became pleasing to those who witnessed it for the first time. 
Of the tragedy ‘‘Tamerlane,” it was always thought to bea 
patriotic necessity to produce it upon acertain day of the 


year, no matter what attraction then engaged the boards. This 
was upon November the 4th, and the custom came about in 
this way: The play was written by Nicholas Rowe for Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in 1702, out of compliment for King Will- 


iam III., whom the author intended to be represented by 


Tamerlane. Rowe himself valued this play as his best work, 


and by its political bearing it excited great applause. It was 
received with the greatest favor on its first representation, 
and long after continued an attractive advertisement for the 


playhouse, At all the theatres of London and Dublin, when- 
ever King William’s birthday came round, ‘*Tamerlane” was 


the bill of play. In the latter city, the 4th of November was 
what was called one of the government nights; then the Lord 
Lieutenant or, in his absence, the Lord Justices, gave up 
their boxes free to such ladies as chose to patronize the play. 





Two other plays had been acted and published in England, 
taken from the life of Tamerlain. As early as 1590 Chris- 
topher Marloe wrote ‘‘Tamberlaine the Great; or, The Scythian 
Shepherd,” a tragedy in two parts. The following title was 
also added to the initial name: 

‘‘Tamberlaine the Great, who, from a Scythian shepherd, by 
his rare and wonderful conquests, became a most puissant 
and mighty Monarge, and (for his tyranny and Terrour in 
war) was termed the scourge of God; divided into two Trag- 
ical Discourses.” The second part was preceded by the fol- 
lowing: ‘Of the Bloodie Conquests of mighty Tamberlaine, 
with his impassionate Fury for the Death of his Lady and 
Love, the fair Zenocrate, his Fourme of exhortation to his 
three sons, and the manner of his own Death.” 

The scene of both parts is laid in Persia, and the incidents 
are alJ taken from Knolles and other Turkish historians. 
The second play of that name is that written by Charles 
Saunders: ‘‘Tamberlaine the Great.” It was accounted an 
excellent play by his contemporaries when produced at the 
London Theatre Royal in 1681. Dryden wrote an epilogue 
for it. 

‘* The Inconstant” was a lively comedy by George Farqu- 
har and was acted at Drury Lane, with the additional title of 
‘“*The Way to Win Him.” Many of the incidents scarcely 
come within the range of probability. The scene is laid in 
Paris, and though the hint of the piece was taken from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Wild Goose Chase,” yet the climax is 
taken from an incident in the author’s own life, where he is in 
danger of his life at the house of a courtesan and is saved by 
a friend in the disguise of a page. All these pieces being the 
favorites of the English stage, they were of course the choice 
pieces of the colonies, They were not, by any means, the 
best plays in the English language. 

English literature had produced plays of the highest class; 
but, like the raiment of their day, they changed with the ec- 
centric current of fashion. They seized upon the most cor- 
rupt aspect of the times and embroidered that with the lace- 
work of wit and glistening satire; flights of fancy and poetic 
expression were not indulged in, while morality lay at its 
lowest ebb. The writers were not of a class to lead public 
taste, as they themselves groveled in many of the scenes they 
so truthfully pictured in their proscenium pictures; and often 
in reality were the heroes themselves they caused to strut 
for a brief period to amuse an audience. The poor 
dramatist’s position in life led him to write for a 
living; and to make a living, he indulged in a class 
of literature that had the boldness to depict the coarse 
and sensual liberties of the time. Their work was essen- 
tially for the hour and the time; so that their plays, like the 
masquerade of acitizen of the time im our niidst, would be 
laughed to scorn for eccentricity. The few plays that do 
live are kept alive by the genuine wit that bubbles like a 
spring from the rocky side of nature. Garrick perhaps, of 
all the playwrights of his time, used the drama to lash the 
follies of the hour and to serve as a teacher of public mo- 
rality. But, as a class, their lack of moral tone served as a 
dead weight to sink them into oblivion, or caused the best of 
them to hide in the closet or shelves of the study for very 


shame. 
[To be Continued.] 








“ Playwrights’ Rights. 
OLLOWING is the text of Judge Nelson’s de- 
cision in the United States Circuit Court at Boston in 
the suit of T, Allston Brown and others vs. John-P. Smith 


and others: 

This suit in equity was brought to restrain the infringement by the de- 
fendants of the plaintiffs’ right to a play entitled ‘‘ Le Voyage en Suisse.” 
There was a hearing ih June last, when the decision of the court was re- 
served. An oral decision was given this morning in favor of the 
plaintiffs, the decree being for the plaintiffs, and that the defend- 
ants be enjoined. The judge in announcing his decision said: 
This is a bill in equity brought by the owners of a dramatic com- 
position known as ** La Voyage en Suisse”’ against the defendants, claim- 
ing that the production and representation of another dramatic composition 
known as * Pour Prendre Congé”’ is an infringement of their right. The 
plaintiffs do not claim that there was any copyright of the title, but only 
claim the manuscript, which has never been published, and that, therefore, 
the defendan's have no right to represent a play like it. I have examined 
these plays very carefully, and the conclusion that I have come to is that 
the second play, the defendants’ composition, is a substantial imitation of 
the play of the plaintiffs. It is a very curious case, and I have had some 
doubts aboot it. Both of these plays are composed of a musical portion, 
and also of pantomime and acrobatic feats. There is no claim or pretense 
that the musical portion is an infringement, and so as to the pantomime 
part and acrobatic portion. The dialogue in the two plays is entirely dif- 
ferent, but at the same time the whole scheme of the plays is the same. 
The situations almost throughout are identical with those of the play of 
the plaintiffs, and the characters, with a single exception, are substantially 
the same. The situations, the scenes, the events of the plays, are so simi- 
lar that the public would find great difficulty, in connection with the name 
which thé second play bears, in separating the two; and I think the public 
might well say that they were in substance the same representations. In 
the second play there is one character which has been added, that of 
Fosophine Potiphar. There is nothing like it in the first play; but that 
seems to be a minor part of the play. That which gives the play its char- 
acter, its general plot and scheme, and géneral effect, I think is so very 
near the plaintiffs’ play, that it would be rather an outrage upon the 
rights of these foreiga artists when they come over here to find the public 
in possession of a play so evidently and avowedly written in imitation of 
it, and written to imitate it as closely as possible. I think the imitation is 
so near that it is a substantial infringement of the title which the plaintiffs 
have in this play of “Le Voyage en Suisse,” and an injunction will issue 
in conformity with the prayer in the plaintiffs’ bill. The entry may bea 
decree for the plaintiffs, and if you want any assessment of damages you 
may apply to the court for a reference toa master. S. J. Thomas and S, 
J. Elder for the plaintiffs, and A, Russ tor the defendants. 


Miorofile of in’ 
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Y THE VIOLIN BOW. ‘ 
HE violin bow is a well known instrument of wood 
and horse hair, which is employed to set in motion 
the strings of a violin by friction, for which purpose it is 
roughened by the use of powdered resin. The shape of 
the bow was originally that of the warrior’s bow, as was 
possibly that of the violin itself. The wooden part of the 
bow that is used with the rebab of Algeria, is still in the 
form of a semicircle. In the eighth or ninth centuries it 
was less curved. ' Throughout Christendom and towards 
the close of the Middle Ages it had the curious shape which 
is still seen in the old cathedrals in the hands of stone 
angels. Various clumsy-looking modifications of shape 
were used from time to time, until the present form was 
adopted. The shape still in use for the double bass in 
England forms an example of the “Corelli bow,” which 
was once in general use for stringed instruments. The 
curve is now inwards instead of outwards; bows are a 
little lon; er than formerly, and they are specially adapted 
for producing very delicate variations of power, quality, 
uniformity and continuity of tone. 

The old bows, known as the “sonata bow” and the 
“Corelli bow,” were probably in use until the time of 
Handel, although it is not well to trust to the forms of 
painters in proof of any such assumption. The cele- 
brated Tartini, who lived 1692-1770, is credited for alter- 
ing the direction of the curve of the bow, which has led 
to so many subsequent improvements, and not only in 
the bow itself, but in violin playing generally. 

The violin bow of the present day is required to possess 
many good points that were not so much as thought of 
before the time of Tartini. The various styles of using 
the bow, or technically “bowing,” are so numerous that 
it is of the utmost importance that the bow itself should 
not, from faulty structure, hinder the performer in his 
attempts to give the most perfect execution to every pas- 
sage. It must have a “spring,” and be equally available 
in every style of bowing, and free from irregularities in 
thickness in every part. Staccato playing must be equally 
effective and easily accomplished throughout its entire 
length. 

A great improvement, though very simple device, was 
a metal band with teeth-like edges intended to spread 
the hair and regulate its tension. This was dispensed 
with, when the hair was completely prevented from as- 
suming a cord-like form by the employment of a clasp 
to keep the hair flat and in a fixed position. This de- 
vice was invented by Frangois Tourte, who lived 1747 
1833. He also invented the screw for regulating with 
great nicety and facility the tension of the hair, and also 
proved the superiority of Brazil wood as a material. He 
acquired an interest in the subject of violin bows from 
his father, who first attempted to improve their structure, 
and found a rival in Dodd, who, born in 1705 and dying 
in 1810, attained the great age of 105 years. The bows 
of Tourte being still preferred to those of Dodd, 
Panormo, or Chanot, their dimensions as determined by 
Woolhouse are most worthy imitation. If measurements 
are taken in millimeters, and 4 denotes the distance of 
any part of the bow from the head, the diameter of the 
bow at that point, supposing it to be round, may be cal- 
culated from the formula: 

Diameter — 5.08 { log. (4 + 184) — 1.2150} 

If the measurements are taken in inches and parts of an 

inch, and / again denotes the distance from the head, then— 
Diameter — .2 { log. (4 + 7.25) — 9.8100} 

From this formula for a scale of inches the numbers in 

the last column of the following table were calculated: 








} 

Distance FROM Heap oF Bow. | 
‘ | 

| 





DiaMETER. 
Violin, | Viola. | Veello. | 
| | | 
Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. 
°o | | i z'0 
| ° 240 
4 1% ° 247 
6 | 3 1 22 
| 9 | 5 | 3 280 
} 33 8 | 5% +300 
| 18 my | 9 - 318 
23 15 | 12 -333 
19 16 -348 
| 23 20 .300 


24 -370 





After reaching the last distance stated in the table, 
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which will be found to extend to near the lapping of the 
bow, the diatneter of the stick is not required to increase 
any further. Thus, for a violin bow at twenty-three 
inches from the head, the diameter of the stick is just 
333, or one-third of an inch, and it continues of the same 
thickness past the nut to the extremity or tip. And a 
similar remark applies to the. viola and violoncello bows, 
after arriving at the lapping, where the stick ceases to be 
conical and becomes cylindrical. 

It should, however, be noted that for close or dense 
wood these dimensions should be somewhat diminished, 
or, what is practically better and amounts to the same 
thing, the distances from the head should, for dense 
wood, be increased by half an inch or an inch, as the 
case may be, before applying the gauge. 

To reduce these measurements to easy practical use, 
Woolhouse constructed a bow gauge by carefully filing 
in a slab of ivory square notches of the exact dimensions, 
from which gauge J. Tubbs made a number of bows that 
fulfilled all of the requirements of concert violinists. 

The wood should be without any flaw. The neck of 
the bow should go as near as possible with the grain or 
fibre of the wood, and the weight should be as follows : 














Weight of Bow for .......++++ Violin. Viola. V' cello. 
Light......<« ndarese: emalre wheal grains. 850 1,000 1,150 
Medium.......-+-eee cee ces eeeeeees goo 1,050 1,200 
HEAVY. ... cece seeceeserevees eovees 950 1,100 1,250 














The lengths, including the head and tip, should be 
for— 


Violin bow, in 1676........ pes 
‘Sonata bow,” of still earlier date...............ceeeee eee see 24 
OMiddlesticn”’....cccccsce ccercccccesccsccccces secceeessos secs Still shorter. 


But although all these details may be carried out with 
the greatest care, the bow will be of little value unless the 
curvature is so designed that the instrument may have 
what is termed a “spring.” This requires considerable 
skill and judgment, and it is necessary that the curvature 
should increase at an accelerating rate from the nut to 
the point. 

With one stroke of a perfect bow a good violinist will 
sustain a single tone for an incredible number of seconds, 
as a good singer will with one breath sustain a note for a 
long period and with as little effort. By striking the 
strings with it in a peculiar way he could bring,out a 

number of rapid notes that would have a spattering 
effect. By passing the bow lightly and swiftly across the 
strings, tones of a most delicate, tender and affecting 
quality would be obtained. The bow may be made to 
dance upon the strings, or by considerable pressure to 
rasp them so that they will cause the whole instrument to 
vibrate with great intensity. If it is drawn in this way at 
right angles with the strings, and very near the bridge, 
the tone will be extremely powerful. The heel of the 
bow is well suited for strong emphasis, and the point of 
the bow for more gentle effects. 

It is only by listening to the performances of good 
violinists that a knowledge of the use of the bow as the 
most direct means of expression may be learned. A good 
violinist is as immediately recognized by the use of the 
bow as a good pianist is by his intelligent and sensitive 
“touch.” 


“ 








NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....An unusual number of the Southern trade have been 
in town recently. 

....The piano and organ trade of London have established 
a protection agency there, 

....Frees & Garrett succeeded A. Sumner & Co., at Dal- 
las, Tex., on September 1. ‘ 

--+.It is said that J. H. & C. S. Odell are doing a very ex- 
tensive business in church organs, 

-+».It is reported that Charles Tietz, Albany, N. Y., will 
succeed his father about January next. 

--+.The brick work of five of the nine stories of J. & C. 
Fischer's new factory is now finished.. 

--..It is said that the piano manufactured by Albrecht & 
Co., Philadelphia, is one of rare excellence. 

....White, Smith & Co., music publishers, Boston, estab- 
lished a branch house at Chicago on September 1. 

-»..C. Cavers, organ dealer, St. Catherines, Ont., has 
offered to compromise at twenty-five cents on the dollar. 

-»+. [tis said that some of the manufacturers intend to es- 
tablish branch stores in large cities and to give up agencies, 

need A. H. Fischer, Springfield, Ill., bought over a dozen 
pianos from Kranich & Bach during his recent visit to this 
City, 

--+.The branch stores of C. M. Loomis, New Haven, at 
Bridgeport and Meriden, Conn., are said to be well patron- 
ized, 


-++-J. P. Hale reports on hand an accumulation of orders, 


which it will take all his facilities to fill in the next three 
months, 

...-Kranich & Bach introduced about two weeks ago anew 
scale upright, for which considerable orders have since been 
received. 

..-.C, ¥. Fonda, well known among the Cincinnati music 
trade, is now to be found at the warerooms of F. G. Smith, 
this city. 

-+--Charles Collis resigned on September 1 the superin- 
tendency of the wholesale department of S. Brainard & Sons, 
Cleveland. 

....The piano and organ trade at Steubenville, Ohio, has 
been remarkably good this summer, and the small trade is 
remarkably light. 

....Charles H. Stone, with J. P. Hale, is spending a well 
earned vacation at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. He is accom- 
panied by his wife. 

-++-James & Holstrom received quite a number of South 
Ameritan orders, besides the large which they control 
through the States. 

..-.It is said that the tariff in Canada operates very 
Strongly against American piano manufacturers excepting 
those who handle cheap goods. 

.--Horace Waters, of Horace Waters & Co., looks fresh 
and youthful after his Catskill visit. The invigorating 
mountain air seemed to have agreed with him. 

-++-Louis Geilfuss, salesman for seventeen years with 
Steinway & Sons, has returned from Europe, where he had 
been for some months for the benefit of his health. 

...-Horace Waters & Co. report the present month open- 
ing witn a magnificent trade. The house sold fifteen pianos 
last Friday and shipped quite a number this week. 

..+»Lowell Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Company, returned on Wednesday from Bennington, 
Vt., where he has been summering for the past two months. 

...-L. B, Powell, the oldest musical instrument dealer in 
Scranton, Pa., died there last week. The business will be 
continued by his widow, under the firm name of L. B. Powell 
& Co. 

-++-Quite a number of Kranich & Bach's pianos are being 
exhibited at the New England Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Institute Fair, Boston, by H. W. Berry, the firm’s agent at 
that place. 

..+.J. W. Currier, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany, has returned from his recreative trip through the New 
England States, and is now to be found every day at the 
warerooms in Union Square. 

....The old Steinway case factory, at Leominster, Mass., 
is now owned by F. G. Smith, who has put in 10,000 feet of 
piping there. Mr. Smith intends to carry on extensively the 
manufacture of piano and organ cases. 

.-+It is said that Morse & Emerson, with their present 
manufacturing facilities, are unable to fill all the requisitions 
that are being made upon them for musical instrument 
strings, and are about to increase those facilities threefold. 

«ee.J. P. Hale returned last week from Denver, Col., 
where he had been on a three weeks’ visit. Mr. Hale en- 
joyed his trip, although he experienced the effects of a water- 
spout which caused a washout and a consequent delay about 
forty-five miles from Denver. 

....Sohmer & Co. are having painted a magnificent sign, 
which, when in place, will reach across the whole length of 
the fagade of the warerooms. It will be three feet wide and 
will have a black ground, with gold letters, diamond carved. 
It will be very showy. It cost $130. 

....Lindemann & Sons have recently received considerable 
orders from Lindemann Brothers, their agents at Cincinnati, 
who report that the firm’s instruments are becoming very 
popular and in great demand. The pianos exhibited at the 
Cincinnati Fair by this firm will consist of grands, squares, 
uprights and cycloids. 

+++-The piano legs manufactured by B. N. Smith are 
meeting with much approval everywhere by the trade, as 
the great demand for them testifies. Mr. Smith is the 
only manufacturer in this branch of industry in this city 
who uses machinery, and he avails himself of every oppor- 
tunity to supply the trade in the quickest manner as well as 
to suit them with the neatest and best work. 

....W. F. Cummings, of Knoxville, Tenn., was in town 
last week, and reported that the trade of that State during the 
present season will be entirely governed by the state of the 
crops. Wherever an abundancy of rain was had the crops are 

good, and, consequently, a good trade is expected, but in 
those sections where drought prevailed no sales are likely to 
be effected. 

....Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the week were: M. Steinert, of M. Steinert & Son, 
Providence, R. 1.; W. F. Hill, Colorado; J. W. Martin, of 
J. W. Martin & Brother, Rochester; Josiah Ryland, Rich- 
mond, Va.; W. B. Smith, Portchester, N. Y.; O. H. Unger, 
Reading, Pa.; H. J. Shaw, New York Piano Company, Mon- 
treal; C. C. Curtiss, of. Root & Sons Music Company, 
Chicago. 

..-.The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company is making a 





grand display at the New England Manufacturers and Me- 








chanics’ Institute, Boston. It occupies a space of about 
thirty square feet which is fitted up with ebony posts, brass 
mountings, drapery curtains, and gilt banners; fire-gilt 
chains are used as gates. Fully fifty organs are exhibited by 
the firm, one of which is a three manual base. The exhibits 
are superintended by Allen and Edward Mason, both of 
whom are indefatigable in their efforts to impart information, 
and to make a visit to the department agreeable. 








NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 








Instruction Books, Studies, Theoretical Works, &c. 
FOR VIOLIN, 
Wohlfahrt, Franz —Op. 74. Studies for the violin. Book I........ $x. s0 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 
PIANO SOLOS, 
Tanzlied fir Miannerstim- 
Arrangirt fir piano solo... .... 6... ec ccs on fo 65 


Lackenbacher, Louis.—“Ein Roman.” 
men und Clavier. 
Mahilberg, C.—Op 20. 
No. 1, Mazurka..... ‘ ‘ 
No. 2, Waltz..... war heebud Saietoddanss Sens! ae 
Narnéerg, H.—OQOp. 28. Three instructive pieces. 
No. 1, “ Song of the Bee,” ; No. 2, Idyll, 30c.; ; 
No. 3, “Fish in Sunshine,” - be { Together. - 





Reinold, H.—Op. 25. Five mazurkas. 1.00 

Scharw. rka, X —Op. 48, Theme and variations 2.00 

Thoma Rudolf —Op. 47, Czardas ates - «go 

PIANO DUETS. 

Richter, Ernst Fr.—Op. <8. 

No. 1, Preludium and Fugue, Saraband... 1.00 

No. 2, Menuetto, Siciliano. ... ... ‘ Rimesahenns rae 75 

No. 3, Canon, Giga... ... erpsedce ° : 1.co 

Smith, S.—Op. 32, ““M jello.” Fantaisie........... ive. Ogaml 
ONE PIANO, SIX HANDS. 

Herbert, Th.— Musical Flamelets."’ A collection of favorite operatic 
melodies arranged. No. 6, **Marriage of Figaro’’.............. 1.00 

TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS. 

Hayden, Fos.—Op. 21, Concert for piano in D major, with accompani- 
ment of a second piano. Revised, with marks of execution and 
cadenzas by Heinrich Henkel ... Goxeuay ‘ c« Sie 

PIANO AND VIOLIN, 

Kéler-Bela.—Op. 134, Three Hungarian idyls. Each gp 
Leonard, H.—Op 51, Variations on a Gavotte, by Corelli 1.15 
PIANC AND ‘CELLO. 

Grammann, C.—Op. 34, Nocturno.... ...... ; ‘ at go 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 

Gariboldi, G.—“ Promenade Romantique’’...... iooan aeaeceunaneel al 


PIANO, VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO. 
Wohlfahrt, F.—Op. 66, Easy trios. No. 3; in A minor ees 1.15 
‘CELLO SOLOS, 
Bockmihi, R. E.—Six caprices for violin by N. Paganini, transcribed 
for ‘cello solo. No. 1, Théme Varié; No. 2, Les Arpéges; No. 5, 
Réve aprés le Bal Masqué; No. 4, Toccata; No. 5, Dans le Forét; 


No. 6, Impromptu. Together....... cad: the aes ; wee Py 
DUETS FOR TWO ‘CELLOS. 

Buhler, Ferd —Op. 22, Six studies for two ‘cellos for advanced 

RIN cde ccc. despamncsesset neh eeaseneehvawtat re 2 00 
TWO VIOLINS, ALTO AND ‘CELLO, 

Hoffmann, Cari.—Op. 12, ‘Free and True in Song and Deed." Valse 

Es acs uses cheeses: sues ; el ea lal ‘ 2.00 
VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA, 

Dancla, Ch.—Op. 133, Fantaisie caprice on “Faust.” Parts a 3.50 
Catholic Church Music. 

Fanotta, Hugo.—Deutsche Messe, fiir vierstimmigen M&nnerchor 
mit obligater Orgelbegieitung. 

Score. ..........++...+. $4.00 Parts... . $: o 
Vocal Com positions. 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER UND GFSAENGE. 

Hofmann, R.—Op. 34, Vier Lieder fir Mezzo Sopran—No. 1,“ Weh- 
muth;” No. 2, “Das Blatt im Buche;* No. 3, “Ich weiss, dass 
mich der Himmel liebt;” No. 4, Intermezzo. .... , .. $0.60 

Kleffel, Arno.—Op. 4, No. 4, “Primula Veris,” for alto .. ’ .40 

DEUTSCHE ZWEISTIMMIGE LIEDER. 

Reinecke, Cari.—Op. 163, Zwilf Canons. 

Hefts 1, 2 and 3............ $1.25. Heft, jee asvescaces ote 
Overtures, Potpourris, Dances and Marches. 
PIANO SOLO, 

Krai, ¥. H.—Op. 75, “Forget Me Not." Polka mazurka ..§o. 50 
Rad, W.—Op. 55, “Wiener Novellen Waltz” ak acetone 75 
PIANO DUET, 

Faust, C.—Op. 297, “Liebeszauber.” Polka ...... .. nadie 0° 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Meyer, Cari —Op, 25, A Waltz on the popular tune, “Am griinen 
OG Gat BNI ov0s cces ccesscnvccceses: “a 50 


ORCHESTRA, 
Komzak, Kari.—“ Flora,” Polka frangaise, and “ Union,” Po ka 
mazurka. Together. Scores............  ... = Sebi were 
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The Musical Instrument Trade of New York City. 


(Continued. 
EFERENCE has already been made in this series 


of articles to the fact that John Jacob Astor, the elder, 
established a pianoforte importing business in this city ia 
1789, and that he was succeeded therein by John and M, Paff. 
Astor imported pianos made in London by Astor & Broad- 
wood. Of the Paffs I have been able to obtain very little in- 
formation. In 1802-3 they kept a “‘ musical store” at 127 
Broadway, and in 1812-13 Joho Paff was still in the same line 
of business at 9 Park Place. Michael Paff had by this time 
out of sight. 

Between 1813 and 1817 William Dubois, who had been a 





clerk for the Paffs, succeeded to their business and was noted 
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in the directory of the latter year as keeping a music store at 
the original stand, 127 Broadway. About the year 1820, Du- 
bois formed a copartnership with William Stodart, under the 
firm name of Dubois & Stodart. In this same year the firm 
made a ten years’ contract with Robert and William Nunns, 
two Englishmen who had just come to this country, to manu- 
facture pianofortes. Dubois & Stodart were business men 
without any practical knowlédge of piano making, but the 
Nunns had learned the trade in London, and were really 
skillful piano makers. Of their history I shall speak more 
in detail in a future article. 

Dubois & Stodart were successful in their day, but upon 
the business foundation which they laid rose another firm 
which achieved a much greater success and became famous 
throughout this country. 

During the war of 1812, Albany, in this State, became the 
base of supplies for the military operations carried on along 
the Canadian frontier, and therefrom received a great business 
impetus. At that time a young saddle maker, named George 
Bacon, settled there, and began to carry on histrade. Bacon 
was born in Wethersfield, Conn., in 1791, and was a son of 
Richard Bacon, who served in the Revolutionary War under 
General Webb, and was once or twice made the bearer of 
despatches between the Continental army and the Count de 
Rochambeau, while the latter was at Newport. In 1820, busi- 
ness having declined in Albany after the close of the war, 
George Bacon went to Philadelphia. There he learned the art 
of engraving, and began to engrave music plates. Coming 
thereby into contact with musical people, he drifted into sell - 
ing pianofortes for Dubois & Stodart, and eventually came 
to New York to.take a position as salesman in their ware- 
rooms, He came to New York in 1825, and in 1831 obtained 
an interest in the firm. In 1835 or 1836, Dubois and Bacon 
bought out the interest of William Stodart, who went to farm- 
ing on Long Island, took in Thomas H. Chambers, and the 
name of the firm was changed to Dubois, Bacon & Chambers. 
This firm, however, did not last very long. There was a 
financial crash in 1836 which, although it did not force the 
firm to suspend, yet curtailed its business and, after two or 
three years, caused a dissolution, The two senior partners 
bought out the junior, and continued for atime as Dubois 
& Bacon, while Chambers started business on his own ac- 
count. In 1841 the store of Dubois & Bacon was at 285 
Broadway, and their factory at 13 Crosby street. In the 
latter part of the same year the firm was dissolved. Dubois 
continued by himself, and Bacon took into copartnership 
Richard M. Raven, a practical piano maker. So began the 
firm of Bacon & Raven, destined to hold for over thirty years a 
very promiment place in the pianoforte trade of tpis city, and 
for nearly twenty years the most prominent place, Its name 
was long a household word, North, South, East and West. 

Soon after Bacon and Raven entered into copartnership, they 
rented a building at 164 Centre street, opposite Canal street— 
which at that time had not been extended through to the 
Bowery—and opened there a factory and warerooms. It is 
worthy of note,in passing, that this building was owned by 
Henry Erben, the veteran organ builder, who is still alive 
and active, and then had his factory at 172 Centre street. 
Ihe firm having prospered was able in 1847 to buy more com- 
modious quarters at 160 and 162 Centre street. In 1848 an 
incident happened which is worth recording. In that yeara 
political revolution in Germany gave rise to a large emigra- 
tion from that country to this. Among those who came was a 
young piano tuner and regulator who, shortly after landing in 
New York, obtained employment in the factory of Bacon & 
Raven at $9 per week, This young man who accepted work 
at $9 a week, and who is said to have subsequently acknowl- 
edged that he thought that salary ‘‘a big thing,’’ was Charles 
Steinway, one of the founders and ablest members of the now 
world renowned house of Steinway & Sons. He was the first 
of the family to come to America. There is another fact no- 
table in this connection as characteristic of the methods 
employed by the workmen in those days, and showing that 
their tactics have changed very little up to the present time. 
As soon as Charles Steinway, after being engaged by Mr. 
Bacon, went to take his place in the factory alongside of his 
fellow workmen, the latter gathered around him and asked 
what wages he had agreed to work for. When he had told 
them they informed him that no man could work in that fac- 
tory at that price, and compelled him to return to Mr. Bacon's 
office and say that he must have $12 a week. He complied 
and his employers acceded to the demand, possibly in dread 
of a strike, for Mr Bacon's son, Francis Bacon, has informed 
me that even then strikes were not unknown in the piano- 


forte trade. The workmen of Dubois, Bacon & Chambers 
had struck eight or ten years before, and three or four years 
later there was a protracted strike in Bacon & Raven's factory 


which led to the establishment of the houses of Hazleton 


isrothers and Steinway & Sons, the founders thereof having 
all of them been up to that time workmen for Bacon & 
Kaven, 

About the time of this strike the warerooms of Bacon & 
Raven were moved up town to 135 Grand street, and the fac- 
tory to Baxter street. In 1855 George Bacon died, and in 
January, 1856, his son, Francis Bacon, took his place in the 
ficm, the name of which was, however, changed to Raven & 
Bacon, At this time it did a very large business and was, in 
fact, the leading firm of piano manufacturers in this city. 
Indeed, it was, in fashionable circles, the style then to have a 


In 1869 the warerooms were removed 


Bacon & Raven piano, 





to the corner of Broadway and Bleecker street, in the build- 

ing now occupied by the Manhattan Savings Institution. Mr. 

Raven died in 1872, and the firm became Bacon & Karr—Will- 

iam H. Karr—who, in 1840, entered with the late Albert Weber 

as an apprentice into the pianoforte factory of Charles J. Hol- 
der, then in Spring street near Wooster, and afterwards be- 

came a workman in Bacon & Raven's factory—having been 

admitted a member of the firm of Raven & Bacon in 1864. 

About the time of Mr. Raven’s death the Manhattan Savings 

Institution purchased the building at the corner of Broadway 

and Bleecker street, and Bacon & Karr moved to 255 Greene 

street. In 1877 the factory and salesroom were removed to 

1473 Broadway, above Forty-second street, and have remained 

there to the present time. In the spring of 1880 the firm was 

dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. Karr, who has since taken | 
charge of the factory of F. G. Smith. Mr. Bacon continues 
the business in his own name, and makes better pianos now 
than were made in the palmiest days of Bacon & Raven. 

Mr. Bacon has kept a record of every piano sold by his 
house from 1841 to the present’ time, and this record has a 
general value for throwing some light on the improvement of 
pianofortes, The pianoforte is a development of the harpsi- 
chord, and was at first made very much in the likeness of that 
instrument. Harpsichords were made with only five octaves, 
and consequently the first pianofortes also had only five oc- 
taves. Gradually the compass was extended to its present 
size, seven and one-third octaves. The record kept by Mr. 
Bacon shows that so late as 1841 the largest pianoforte turned 
out of his father’s factory had only six and a half octaves, 
while the majority had only six octaves. The house made its 
first seven octave piano in 1842. As Bacon & Raven were 
one of the most progressive houses in this country, it is not 
likely that they were behindhand in this respect. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that the extension of the compass 
beyond six octaves dates from the year 1841. 

The question who made the first overstrung pianofortes has 
given rise in the past to much heated discussion... With the 
personal aspects of the controversy, I propose to have nothing 
whatever to do in this series of articles, but if possible to set 
forth the facts uncolored by sympathetic tints. According 
to Francis Bacon, Nunns & Clark and Bacon & Raven 
began nearly at the Same time—the former, he thinks, a little 
in advance—to make overstrung pianos about 1849 or 1850, 
He is positive that Nunns & Clark exhibited an overstrung 
pianoforte at the first World’s Fair in London in 1852, and 
that it excited a good deal of comment among musical peo- 
ple at the time. On this point, however, more will be said in 
connection with the history of the Numns, which will form 
the ext article of this series. | pee ee 

" [To be Confinued.] 3 








Pennsylvania Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.| 
Wivxesparre, Pa., September 3, 1881. 


RADE here is what might be-called fair. A. R. 
Bacon, our largest and most enterprising dealer, in his 
beautiful and commodious: store on Market street, says he 
has quite as much as he can attend to. Mr. B. handles the 
Weber and Hardman pianos, and the New England, Tabor 
and Bridgeport organs, keeps a large and varied stock of 
instruments and merchandise on hand, employs two men on 
the road—Robert Dungan and Harry Price—and gives to the 
whole business his personal and undivided attention. Mr. 
Bacon thinks trade is increasing, so much so, that he antici- 
pates increasing his facilities for the better handling of the 
larger musical instruments. Mr. Bacon is well known 
throughout musical circles as not only the possessor of a fine 
voice, but as a man of refined tastes and great geniality, 
which, added to his uncommon business capabilities, has 
placed him in the front rank of our enterprising business 
men, 

Professor Chas, Pabst, in his cosy little store on South 
Main street, ‘‘talks up” the superior advantages of the Stein- 
way piano and the Burdette organ. Professor Pabst says 
the Steinway is still at the head, and that he can’t get enough 
to fill orders. Professor Pabst was for a long time the 
organist of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, but now confines 
himself exclusively to the music trade and teaching. , One 
from a distance would be surprised to see the class of peo- 
ple here who buy pianos and organs. No miner’s house 
seems complete without one or the other, while the domiciles 
of other artisans are similarly furnished, and passers-by are 
often treated to strains of music such as might be expected 
from the dwellings of the rich instead of the cottages of the 
lowly. This is why this region is so thoroughly a musical 
agent’s paradise, and why we, a town of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, have five flourishing music stores, not to mention 
the number of individuals who solicit, having no store at 
all. GRANGER. 








Milwaukee Trade Notes. 


Mitwauxes, Wis., August 31, 1881. 
RADE is reported “booming,” especially in first 
class pianos. J. B, Bradford reports extraordinarily 
large sales of Chickering pianos, especially the best uprights. 
Wm. Rohlfing & Co. also report trade good. The latter firm 
lately sold a very fine Steinway Centennial concert grand 
piano to Caspar M, Sanger, for cash. F, 





Obituary. 
L. B. PowELL. ~~ 

HE death of L. B. Powell, of Scranton, Pa., is an. 
nounced. Mr. Powell was born in Penn Yan, N. Y,, 
November 16, 1838, and attended district and select schoo] 
until he was fifteen. He then entered the jewelry store of 
W. C. Morris and afterward that of L. O. Dunning, of Penn 
Yan, After studying music at Lyons, N. Y., and Reading, 
Mass., he took charge for three years of the musical depart. 
ment at Pennington Seminary, N. J. Mr. Powell went to 
Scranton in August, 1863, opening the first regular music 
store in northeastern Pennsylvania. He was one of the char. 
ter members of the Y. M. C. A. and for two years its presi. 
dent, and during his residence in Scranton took a deep in. 
terest in it as well as in every other religious and philan-. 
thropic association. Among business men Mr. Powell stood 
high in the esteem of all, and his moral and financial stand. 
ing ranked high throughout the country. The success of the 
musical house which he established was not only a mark of 
the progress and growth of Scranton, but an evidence of 
what energy and enterprise can accomplish. In 1863, Mr, 
Powell started a music store in Scranton, in a building oppo. 
site the St. Charles Hotel, on Penn avenue. In his venture 
he met with many discouragements, but he said to friends: 
‘*I have come to Scranton to build up a business, and I mean 
to doit.” He kept his word. The business he built up is 
an honor to Scranton, and closely allied his name with the 
growth and enterprise of the city. He was known as an hon- 

est, energetic and good citizen. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended September 
3, 1881: 











Orcans. |Pianorortss.| Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. 

No.} Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 

Hamburg..... Ope wie a cenel Sk Caen — 
Bremen..... d deSées«s. $0) OR SUOL. . ae PE ee 
Copenhagen. .niccccccd} sc]. coosl ot] . ccest. “OP amen 
TT err! a Sai .. ey ere oa 
Liverpool.......cc..00] I 100] .. coosl.cacel same 
Glasgow............ oe | 6h 8,9B78 cs oe hk Val ool 
gid N. A. colonies. omelet & VE em ate 
‘BritisMAustralia......| 25} 1,800) 4 QOO} ..ee] vee 
British West Indies...| 2 68) .. oes oPbad « Pi 
i, ME ered Bee een et seaap. 4G 7] 
Argentine Republic...| .. eoeanem 700} ... oan 























Totals....++.++e+ees| s8| $5.937| 9| $2,613} 12] $217 





* Piano lumber, + Organettes., 
New York ImporTs FOR THE WEEK ENDED Sept. 3, 1881. 


Musical instruments, 251 pkgs.........-....value. $30,533 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED Aucusrt 26, 1881. 



































Orcans. |PiANoForTES.| Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. 

No.| Value. |No.} Value. | Cases. | Value. 
on EY ororerrrrerry eo ey ee nee *2/ $12 
Nova Scotia, etc...... 1 TOO! .. ong tee ae 
British Possessions in 

oe eae seeeney = oe aT 
cc) eee Pe. 64 $4,934 othe anege 2| $12 





* Organeties, 
Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED AvuGust 26, 1881. 
Musical instruments.... ... ececersesececcesc cVMliins Mmmm 








The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





We HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

, dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 

involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 

telligent nowepaper. devoid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. e need of such @ 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to-us %& 
ow subjects of interest to the trade. 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $j 

Single Copies, Five Cents. 

RATEs FoR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

WY -~ ---pasmmamnes for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M, 08 
onday. : 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 

om, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, 

er. 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudiksher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Int, P. G. MoxRo’, 
General Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: No. 4o7 Walout Street. Juums Viennor, Gea! 
Manager. 
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Professional Cards. |MME. scorn ta samt Deringtage, | Band ante im tovey.x.x.c0y.| THE HERSHEY SCHOOL 
t n to give mem- ing ini 
_ Tan noppmara a nwrn arenes Seema | Oat sik Seren ot, N.Y. chy. | O. M. NEWELL, or 


tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$10 per year each.] 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Conea Regegement. N. ¥. City 











PROF. BELLOIS, 


t Solo’ 
ey Music ~~ 08 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


p S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 








61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THB ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 


work, “A B ng coe 
wonky Ata Send for new 
54 East erst st., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in singing and the er branches 
Vocal and Drama‘ te he a 








GRAFU LLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 





H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. ra, Concert and tions, 
— Operse West a5 st., NY. City, 








MINNIE VINING, 


E ed Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 





Mrs HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Sagres, 
~ E, 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Lew my t= ney oO Sorboaition and Or- 
chestration. Musical given by 
see tate 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. ra, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction, “- 19 West x8th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 
rewrites Musical MSS., 
tion. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. 
sons in harmony given by mail. Address office of ‘s. 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


LEO KOFLER, 


of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Veins tates " 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 














SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 


109 First 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for wy English 
Gemnen or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., Y. City: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio, A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 








MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, eters of os fae and Pro- 
duction of the nev with high'y successful 
method. MRS. DON TILLAS eacher of the 
Piano. Address, 3 concerts, lessons = terms, 58 
Cliaton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts. 
too W, sad st. N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 











Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
1s2 West rth st., N. Y. City. 








_|MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 
CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELE CORNALBA, 
Star Premiére Danseuse Assoluta, 
P. O. Box 1,926, N. Y. 108 West 6th St., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 


GEORGE F. oe 
-— Siew Pinson a. N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
talian andGerman, 1 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 


125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 























OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, 





Organ, and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





J. DE ZIELINSKI, 


Pianist. ves wane of tale School, 
Adams Ave., ., Detroit, Mich. 





to vetente of 


dar of oan New 


CONSERVATORY and 
Hall, Boston, M 





MUSICAL ART. 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, 


Chicago, M1, 


Affords all the advantages for a thorough and artistic 


musical education. 


Maintains the Highest Standard of Excel- 
lence, and the Directors are determined it shall be 
excelled by no musical institution in America. 


FALL TERM begins September 14. 

Ga Send for Circular. 
H,. CLARENCE EDDY, General Director. 
SARAH HERSHEY EDDY, Vecal Director. 





of 
ents le is sent — Apply to E. TOURJEE, E Stusie 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


BEST ae MADE. 


No. 33 Union Square 


NEW YORK CITY. 








SSMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


MANUFACTORY AND 








At OFFICE, BOSTON, DASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES—London, Eng., 57 Holborn Viaduct; Kansas City, Mo., 817 Main Street; Atlanta, Ga., 27 Whitehall Street. 








THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 





34 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 





Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
orld ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


Throughout the Known 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELEOCTROTYPING, 
OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








72. BACON PIANOS. 1:2 








FRANCIS BACON’S 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR, 
Nos. 1478 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 
2 Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application. 


PIANO FACTORY, 








COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS,“ UPRIGHT PIANO GASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen, Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 
B. N. SMITH, 20 & 22 Commerce St., New York. 


Music Dealers and Publishers. 








Made by BOOSEY & CO.., London. 
Agents for the United States. 


THE ORIGINAL 





Histin fland fostruments, 


W.A. POND 4+ co. Unio: N 
= Full Price List on olaen ee 








blications. 
Leipai CF PETERS. Lt 
BERT BERTH & CO Leipsic ( 


, HENRY LOL eeereas 5 ENOC 
on en Catala 
olks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. ogues a. free’ apon application, 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. cmon ‘spoie, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


ts of the celebrated Noche Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 


SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU. 
OTTA, Stuttgart ; SUREITROPE Steen 





SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIG, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


&@ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 


Address 





WM. A. POND & O0,, 25 Union Square, N. ¥ ¥. 





CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


MANUFACTOU RERS. 





PIANO FELT 





AN EPITOME ON 


i 











LINDEMAN & SONS 


—<=PIANOS.= 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. Low Prices and Easy Terms 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 








E ORUAN 





facturer of 





Q THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold ane? and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years 


;_a record unequaled by any other Manu- 


Reed Organs in the World. Send for Ilesirased Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 








q 
' 
c( HMER 


i Mi becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 1 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER”’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits: are 























149 to 155 


_—_ 
— 4 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


E. 14th St., New York. 
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a 
® 4 SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 4 e 
ve : (a 2 
| €PTANOS 
; 4 - 
i The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. ) ° | 
t uy 
Pe. sw 
q M 
| : 
4 Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
er 
’ Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
; will have no other. (Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 
' NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
: Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 
- a 
Hie +) THE Orchestra And The GWOT, | sanuiectarero | : 
has y ‘ 
: » ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. Published on the first of every month. PIANO Asd TOOLS “PP I f- \ N ] © S 
iD ———— in LS arena ore bis 
—TWENTY MILLIONsS— HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
: of our Reeds now in use held tO bigh eoose Yor ft ee iy tales dent Ra 
J \ § se. eld in high esteem for its thoroug independent P 
: tone, its Rist and unbiased criticism, ad ite aim to Music Racks, Stands, &c. Factory 939 E. Forty-first St. 
. “ : promote the objects of all who are interested in the ‘ . 
A prepared to supply the demands of the Trade level t of High Cl Musi 
in the most periect, manner, both as regards SVEIOPMOM OF ENGST Vass DUNC. Piano Covers NEW YORK 
"] uality and price. ©e@e oards of any desire . RO . 
\ i? plan made to Order from carefully-selected stock. Scale of Charges for Advertisements. Waste 
} oa. mocemenate, he Sax a on vest ony et iP DOs GN GOR... 9s cndb0s0s snes cess .40 58. 6d. and Retail. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
A Joupler in the market, and cons eep on hanc 7p _K, . . oad : : - 
4 full ieee of Organ aterials, lacheding Stop- REPEATS. ytd ot neg Sovet as Three if Piano in America. (§@~ Send for Catalogue. 
Fy Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), | Ordinary Page @ , a Stools 
f ao ae he ) Perse vbetaes cas eseueveetevecean £4 48. : catuittesmasantagiiiiesls 
ar elts, COMBI 000 sv 0vesens ave sesotensestenpaanete £2 108, od Repaired. 
: — OFFICE AND FACTORY: — WILLIAM REEVES, 18; FLEET ST., LONDON. N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
; 25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. Office of * Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 390 Canal 8t.. New York. | Tuned and Regulated. 
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The STRATTON RUS 




















SIAN GUT STRINGS 

















Original! 
Superb! 


: As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
points. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 


No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL 
Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 


He | | ae Y 
ir kW CTY LES | Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. , 
: | Beware of im‘tators who, having EVERY STRING BEARS OUR, Mere cana > 
is more confidence in our business abil- TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY Pw ae apt Ve Oa 
£ — ity than their own, copy our NAME WARRANTED BY US, . ws nam 
fa | FOR | and MANNER OF PACKING in the For Sale by all Retail Doalers, oS WAS Qo NSIN 
a pe hope to benefit by our reputation. No Strings Sold by us at Retail, neeAro EauCs Ont 
A | ae iad i = a) Pd Nqas0t8 oF "| wihon® toy, ‘ 
| aN . 
. | 1 S S ub ! JOHN F. STRATTON <& CoO., * lad Duay a Woy 
, ° ° Sioux CW 4 7 
Pi : — Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise ¢ = A . = 
— CMe, DesMoi. CH 
9 Maide . New York sok ; fn 
Wovel! No. 49 Maiden Lane. New ° . z 
Ay, “THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE™ __| /heChicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and 


: ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
LUFFS. 


STERLING ORGAN GOMP’Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


MUSIGAL “COURIER BINDER 


Suoscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece, 








The Simpleat, Cheapest and Best Binder in 


the Market, 
te. “urnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
: vq in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
’ . : : 
to any aadress in the United States. Foreign post- 
age added Address orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥. | 


| time to time in the 


Quick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 





That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 


gates and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 

at cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Com y every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 


| Atreduced rates, good returning, until October 3lst. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


ninety days, at t reduction from lar fares. 
REMEMBE » this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or foiders, cal) upon or address 
E. ST. JOHN, 
U 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres'tapd Gen’ Maas 8 t and Pass'r Agent, Chicago. 


Micvoftilie of a copy’ hl 


GRAPE ner RAREST PRE: 












all — in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyom: 
Nebraska, ornia, Oregon, stm, Utah, 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Couneil 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St 
Paul, ery Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and all points in 
Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 


Chicago 

U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint amy oe 

At Chicago, close connections are fe with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and 
rt. key = Co Pennsylvania, and Chicago and G 
frunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan 
putes, . Close connections made at Junction Pomel 
e Only Line running PULLMA) 
DINING CARS between Chic and Counell 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 

. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to if 
= do not read over the Chicago and North 
way. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 

we will bey your Tickets by this route, p27" AND 
LL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket nts sell Tickets by this Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 24 V. P. & Gen. Man. 








Paar 
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. ROBERT MARTIN, 


cum oun Date euae No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York,  susoxryzaxvo sites 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


TIN, GUIT A 


pe and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJC os 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. : A. T. GOSHORN, Director General, 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Dand Instruments, and Import:r and Jobber of all Kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
Bw FOR SALE BY ALI. TIRST C!.ASsS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Comnetss om XYastroments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CELEBRATED 












































380 Medals from All Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 





CORNETS— With 7 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 


























other celebrated Styles. Makers. Latest Styles, 
nial No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 
I and Jebber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Also Importer of oa - . Mr. Lou's  Scunzinen, Lonpox, November 26th, 1874, 
d A r n M sical Instruments Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 Bast 31st, Street New York. 
Euro Pp ean an me Ica U 9 — Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business with you, we have much pleasure in again 
stating ng ee weeeg owe wuevn an yon comic og _— : ated = ya - yon Gan heer June, 1579), 
ou are still our ge or om nt in cou t puniDess (rans: 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHAN DISE, io must pass Bawa | 1 hand, until the \ aplegtien of thn enid phn edowly You ail sachets mga me fog os 
OEHRLEIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest | °% this Letier, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR FLLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 














neo HOW” WIARTIN GUITARS i ow temic 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <@ 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, tut 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


= FOR. SOLOISTS: = STARK & CO. 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the Peo totes instrument, offered by any other 
inaker, and test side by side with this. Compare—Firs' ities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important e -day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal eran. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, - - - NEW YORK, 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF -— 


STRINGS, &e., 


sNo.25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Cornets and Band Instruments!) BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, | ae German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. “ wu ” “ ” , > . ‘ 
French, German and Italian Strings, and Musical Merchandise in general. Also “ Beason,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrum< ats. 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception, this 
is the neatest, most dura- 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 
— — . o, - — 
and air-tight 
" made of Black Walnut, and ers like the Violin, has a place fs for two Bows and 

a receptacle for Rosin and a. Handle on top or in front. Sie qeaes Violin 
Players of our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and preserve the 


Anp Importers oF anpj Wuoiesare Deaers i~ 


me rain MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS "once pecent 


hank for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled. and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent —s. such as: Madame De Goni, Mr 3 B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 
Chas. De Janon Mr. H, Worreli, Mr. Napoleon Gould. 

Genuine “ Flutes and Piccolos. * * Berteling ” Ciarionets and Flutes, White’ Chinrests, * Rogers” 
Best Drumheads, euneaneet Zithers. 








Par. Serr. 14,%1880."' 
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Send for Prices of the P AC K ARD ORG A Ny Manic nt 





FORT WAYNE ORGAN 


CO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








LAUR TZMANN 


—GRAN D+ 


SQUARE @6@ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANOFORTES 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 








\} Gold Medal at th 
See IE World's Fair, Vienna. 








Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, \\ 





‘‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tier 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & I 1th Aves. | 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 











agree aa 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 











Is making 100,000 of those splendid any SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS: for the Trade, at naLr-price. They 


are the only Hatr-price Pranos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
—-Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York, 








a 
—— Establishea an 1ss7. |¢e— 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


CRAND i= 


[[pright == Square 


PAROPUREEY 


bat Pei 
Upright Pianotores 4 
a Specialty, =~ 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 VWashington Street, BOSTON. 
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RE HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and trom 


four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, o 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, = 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts@a =~ 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. j 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, hE 


.POR\STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBTDDEN. 
Microfilm of a copy in 








r wishes to study it, the useof 


can perform the most 








THE COURIER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th- igh Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at I 








iI 





fy 


PHIL“. DELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 





SUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 9 
2” Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


__ Warereoms 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 


x x — ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
“\ E GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
J LA TC L pM Sree rye ee a ca me tJ 3 











May, 1877, and March which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, SSS Se ee ee 


—#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.#+ — 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


i BpEHTR BROS.«zZCcCoO 


<p Seavicret"| Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °~ "ssn" 
7 ALFRED DOL 
ing BLINCSi a, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
i, wsSas 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 1875-80. eee 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 
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1988. ........ ce 9,089 Lb... eeeeeees Boards. 
RAD iii S = Sialic apie 260“ 
5 we. Uae Hf. 5,249“ 
; wi... ao OE ert age tie 9,006 << 
1099. ...5. 28 ase oe re ee a ee 37,690“ 
1880....... roo ee a a 41,585  “ 
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ESTABLISHED 1847. J ARDINE & SON, 
SAMUEL PIERCE, ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Orlice sand Warenroonis >» ae ore ee Bek Bee td 
bactonry 216126. 2 23 we Street, 
_ -~- NOW YORK. “U. ee 3 aw 





r. 

Ee THE BEST. PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
| 

| a 








READING, MASS. 318 and 320 East 39th Street. ee 
List OF ouR 
Largest ‘Organ Pipe Factory in the World. Laspentreytren : EL Seabaieiiens welen 





Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’ s Church, s 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, oa 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 

st Pres., Philadelp hia, 
St. John’s M aby Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., rancisco, 
Christ Ch., 5 Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 


ra Chairs 

ted, Upholstered or 
a newest s with 
Foot Rest, Ti Back and 
Hat Rest. Send for Cata- 
logue. Made only by 


METAL AND WOOD 


ORGAN PIPES, 


The very best made in every respect. 


apt PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. \ 





“Ban WwwFrawere 
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A specialty made of furnishing the Highest 
Class VOICED WORK, both 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 





Flue and Reed. A. H. Andrews &Co., by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 

e r i ) e roici ¥ >» o < $ o y » 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality ot Chicago, ments are noted for their fine voic ing. beauty of tone, and superiority of 

-¢ patie Acti Wi ie in _—— honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
rgan Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. vw an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 





of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
greg 





, oa! churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
; " id ee a tay Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ill 
a : Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., and many others throughout the West. 


“vo. WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “= 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 






CLOUGH & WARREN 


ORGANS , 


<——+}. ARE THE -&——_» 
ONLY REED ORGANS MADE 


HAVING THE PATENT 


QUALIFYING TUBES 


GIVING THE NEAREST POSSIBLE 
APPROACH TO THE 


Tone of Pipe Organs ea 
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ry 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue. 
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1304 St. Louis Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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PIANOFORTE. 





: COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


a Read the wonderful orrrcrat Report, being the basis of the United States Centennia 
é award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


| Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 
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haa 
af Be REPORT: 
he ‘For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
She Em (as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
‘; $ and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 


promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


H "4 ‘A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Lahey Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppe, Secretary. 
— CAUTION,—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm oft a 
Ps CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
" Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
. on Pianos. 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.’’ 
Warerooms, Sth Ave. cor. 6th Street, New York. 
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mailed free upon application. 
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STEINWAY, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT . 


& PIANOS. a 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 











their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
_ of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 


Opposite One iIundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











Iliustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
BSSsTABLISHED 1846. 
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592 WASHINGTON STREET, 


—— —~<te- — 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED 1548. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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ERG <<? Rich in Ton 
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_ 


PIANO: 


333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. f 
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BEHNING 


Grand, Square and Upnight 
PIANOFORTES. 


—<~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o— 


BEHNING 








F Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 





ANU CHAPEL 
HE ESTEY 


popularity. 


ORGAN, 
It 


through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide 


is universally known as combining sweetness and 


power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


t# ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


J. ESTEY & CO, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 











<COURTOIS 


Attention is called to the folowing announcement : 

52 New Bonp St., Lonpon, March 2, 1881, 
J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York, 

Dear Sir--Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


MusicaL INsTRUMENT VW/AREHOUSE. 
Fad 








THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
188 & 190 No, 31 . 
State Street. Maiden Lane. — 


— quuae 


Established 1835. 


&B™ Catalogues Free. 
Mention THe Courist 


Established 1868, 


ge Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courier. 








Used by Levy, Arsuckie, Reyno_ps, and all Artists. 


mp SPECIALTIES: me 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER'S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
Importer of | General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &. 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and othet 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 











LOGE W99R. pt li New York. 
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